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ward a winter, think of i — 
¥ romance and his ory that clusters — 
0 Cac. every ce of ¢ ll in the Golden § 


Saribbea 


... and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an* 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food a) 

_ served is equal in variety and quality to that | 
i served in any first-class hotel. 


a 


- aad there is a fine degree of personal service = 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White _ 
a ‘Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
| New Orleans twice every 
ee week in the year 
| Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement— 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
_ sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
oS planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay {Of your ticket. 
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Morocco... The Garden of the East 


Land of the Farthest Sunset.... Days of Enchantment.... Nights of Mystery 


arbaric... voluptuous... mysterious! Athousand colours flashing inthe dazzling " 
inlight. A thousandenchantments throbbing through the purpled nights. The’: 


llen, fitful flare of torches...the wild pulse beat of desert drums...ever to 
tho through the memory. Strange, savage peoples in ceaseless pageant. The 
ast...slumbrous with dreams... aflame with life! i 


Just at the other end of “the longest gangplank in the world”. .. North Aftica 
its magic! And there...strung through all its wonders of exotic cities... of 
irage-haunted desert and palm-feathered oases... the forty-one famous 
itansatlantique hotels...every modern comfort 
ind luxury ...in the midst of primitive beauty 


... hotel and other expenses... private automobiles to wend those splendid 
roadsorridethe desert dunes ... $1750. e+ Too, there are shorter trips... 10-day 
itinerary as low as $200. 


And the glorious adventure begins at the very moment you leave New York... 
ona French Liner... with all its radiant charm of atmosphere ...the cuisine of 
Paris itself! A weekly express service to Plymouth, England ... then Le 
Havre de Paris. w~» Three Mediterranean-Morocco cruises by S. S. France. +9 
Four One-Class Cabin liners sailing direct to Havre...no transferring to tenders 
...simply another gangplank...a waiting boat 
train... Paris, in three hours. Overnight... the 


-where all the smart cosmopolites of Europe Riviera. One day across the Mediterranean ... 
ather for a gay winter season. ~~ Deluxe 57-day North Africa! + A colourful story of Algeria, 
jinerary ... including Mediterranean crossing Tunisia or Morocco sent on request. 

WN INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY df 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Winter Cruise 
The Mediterranean from end to 
end, with two weeks in Egypt 
and the Holy Land, and calls at 
out-of-the-way islands, fascinat- 
ing Dalmatian ports, and the 
historic Mediterranean cities. 
Sailing January 21, on the 
Cunard liner, “Carinthia”. 
Rates, $1000 and upward. 


Spring Cruise 
A shorter cruise that traverses 
the Mediterranean in April, and 
visits (in addition to the great 
ports) several exceptionally pic- 
turesque places that travelers 
rarely find—Casablanca in Mor- 
occo, Malaga, Cattaro, Ragusa, 
Spalato, and Trau. Sailing from 
New York on April 7, and ar- 
tiving at Naples on May 4, this 
cruise makes an ideal voyage to 
Europe.OntheS.S. ‘Carinthia’. 

$725 and upward. 


ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 
January 14, 1928 


THE WEST INDIES 
CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


December 22 to January 7. On the “Columbus” 


A perfect holiday voyage in the holiday season — visiting 
in its 16 days, gay Havana, the Panama Canal, Kingston 
and tropical Jamaica, and Nassau. Rates $200 upward. 


THE LUXURY CRUISE 


On the 32,000 ton liner ‘‘Columbus’’, the only ship to bring 
the luxuries of the iargest Atlantic liners to the West Indies. 
A Midwinter Cruise of 26 days with visits to 16 places in 
11 Caribbean islands and South American countries. Sail- 
ing February 9. Rates (with shore trips) $400 and upward. 


THE COMPLETE WEST INDIES 


Two remarkable cruises of four weeks that cover more places 
than any West Indies Cruise ever planned — including 
Dutch Curacao—black Haiti and Santo Domingo—La Guayra 
in Venezuela—Dominia, Guadeloupe and St. Vincent—Trini- 
dad and Martinique. Both cruises will sail on the popular 
Cunard liner “Samaria’’—the first on January 28 and 
the second on February 29, 1928. Rates $300 and upward. 


SPRING CRUISE 


To escape the dreary days of the dying winter — and find 
an early Spring in southern waters. A 16 day Cruise, sailin, 
March 31 on the S.S.‘‘Samaria’’. Rates $200 and upward. 


Send for the book ‘West Indies Cruises’ 
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CALIFORNIA 


Raymond-Whitcomb 
LAND CRUISES 


Special Through Trains 
Absolute Luxury in Travel 
Interesting Sightseeing 
Land Cruises to California 
Every week — Through trains 
with stops at interesting places 
in the South and Southwest — 
Only eight days to Los Angeles. 


Cruise Tours to California 
Trips of four and five weeks 
that cross the continent on the 
famous Land Cruise Trains — 
Complete sightseeing in Cali- 
fornia — traveling there mostly 
by automobile. The best hotels, 


Hawaiian Trips 
Traveling by Land Cruise Trains 
in America — and sailing to 
Hawaii on the splendid new 
liner, “Malolo”. Comprehen- 
sive program of sightseeing in 
Hawaiian Islands & California, 

January 11, January 25, February 1 
Send for book ‘Land Cruises’? 
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Thirty-five cents 
Entered as second-class matter at the post office at New 
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best reached by Pacific Line steam- 
-s, specially built for tropical travel. 
odern oil-burning liners, equaling in 
omfort the finest hotels. 

Tours from 18 to 63 days 


HAVANA 


irst stop of your journey, where you enjoy 
round of sight-seeing. A city of historic in- 
srest and gaiety, reflecting the romance of 


Id Spain. 
PANAMA 


fere you may fish for tarpon, bathe in the 
aribbean, or play golf. See the Panama 
anal, America’s great engineering achieve- 
1ent—then sail on to Peru and Chile. 


Ss. S. EBRO 
S. S. ESSEQUIBO 


alling at Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, 
follendo, Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, Val- 
araiso. 


PACIFIC LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
SANDERSON & SON, Inc., 
6 Broadway, New York, or any travel agent 


Where We Go 


New York 
Madeira 
Gibraltar 
Spain 
Algiers 
Tunis 

Malta 

Greece 
Constantinople 
Syria 
Palestine 
Egypt 

Sicily 

Italy 

Monte Carlo 
France 
England 


West Indies Cruises 


22 Days aboard the S§.S. 
Megantic, chartered 
from the White Star 
Line, visiting Havana, 
Jamaica, Colon and Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Curacao, 
Venezuela, Porta Rico, 
All expenses 
Choice 


a 


is Wonderful 


lediterranean Cruise 


Costs no more than 
to stay at home! 


Bermuda, 
as low as $320. 
of sailing dates: 


Jan. 17 (of special in- 
terest to Shriners) and 
Feb. 11 (of special in- 
terest to Elks), 


Note the ports of call—could you imagine 
a more interesting trip? 


Send for Details Now 


Many reservations have already been made 
and memberships are strictly limited to 550. 
Mail the coupon for full information and deck 
plan. Plan now to be with us when we sail 
February 8th, 1928, 


ee 

James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc., Dept. M5, 
Main office: 45 Astor PI., New York, N. Y., 
Also 15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Without obligation on my part, please send 

me full information about the Cruise checked. 


(J To the Mediter- To the West Indies— 
ranean—Sailing OD Sailing Jan, 17, 1928 


invite you to join us this winter 
e Cruise of a lifetime—62 glorious 
on our own chartered: ship, visiting 
ost romantic and beautiful parts of 
orld. And the cost is no more than 
ordinary living expenses at home. 


‘oximately $11 a day pays all your ex- 
on board and ashbre, while you travel 
reme comfort, as on your own private 

The great new §S..S. Doric, of the 
Star Line is your’ home afloat. By 
ing the entire ship, by arranging for 
ccommodations, special trains and motors 
up rates, expenses have been reduced to 
mum, Yet accommodations offer the ut- 
n comfort and convenience, The entire 
costs but $690 up, depending on the 
om you select. 


Sailing from New York 


Feb. 8th for 62 Days Feb. 8, 1928, (CO Sailing Feb, 11, 1928 
, the third Mediterranean Cruise oper- CED ks eee, Ue ae NC, <A ster oe 
yaiames\ Boriie’s ‘Travel Service. Tac., Nau) sss. a9 Sees ticlons onaoenn eraKe abs $a 
sn enthusiastically received by experienced 
rs. As in former years, it will be per- PAS GYOGS Mi as vis alaicielelosi a ain CAR tae TOA HA ACDCLEIC 
conducted by James Boring, insuring 
provision for your comfort and conve- 
CUS io eteerirtare rier ejelniain'ewibielsieea.b0 State. ....... . 


or: of all SantaFe trains fo 


alifornia 


«es. because it is finest 
: ek because it is fastest 


Travelers gladly pay extra fare to enjoy its luxury and 
speed. Five famous Santa Fe trains leave Chicago and 
Kansas City every day for California. ‘‘Santa Fe all the 
way.” Besides The Chief there are The California Lim- 
ited, The Navajo, The Scout and The Missionary — 
all offering famous Fred Harvey meal service. 


The Indian-detour—Grand Canyon Line 


=. 


A Be ME MN Di ts an mail this coupon. Pe... 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe Sys. Lines. 1037 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Am interested in winter trip to California. Send me free picture-folders and advise cost 
of excursion ticket. 


Name. 
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‘Picturesque Italy” 


THE PIAZZA DELLA SIGNORIA IN FLORENCE 
Around this historic square are grouped 


! ; some of the most impressive buildings in Florence. To the right is seen a corner of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
once the Capitol of the Florentine Republic. Across the square is the Palazzo Uguccioni and in the foreground stand a beautiful Renaissance fountain 
and the equestrian statue of Cosmo I 
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AMONG THE MOUNTAIN TRIBES OF ALGERIA 


Life in the Picturesque Hill Towns of Kabylia—Modern Medicine versus Primitive Superstition 
—Woman’s Cruel Lot Among the Berbers—Ceremonials of Marriage and Death. 


By GEORGIANA BARBARA SUCH 


The author of this article spent many months among the Kabyle tribes who live in the 
foothills of the great mountain ranges stretching between the coast of Algeria and the 
desert. Her experiences in treating the sick gave her an unusual opportunity to observe 
closely the customs of the people who are thought to be descended from the aboriginal 

inhabitants of North Africa.—Enrror. 


; ] HE scenery in the mountains of Kabylia is unimaginably are covered with vineyards and olive and fig-trees. Above are 
: wild and desolate in its grandeur. The mountains rise yew, cypress and ash. These trees are succeeded by scrub and 
boldly from the plains. They are rugged and massive and cacti which gradually yield to vast spaces of bare rock. The 

eir crude reds and blacks and browns stand in startling relief | summits are snow-capped a large part of the year, and this gives 

painst a brilliantly blue sky. The partially arable lower slopes the mountains their name, “Djurjura,” which means “snow- 
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AMID ALGERIA’S MOUNTAINS OF SNOW 

The villages of the Kabyles are perched upon the tops of ridges and steep hills in the midst of a great range of ruyged and desolate mountains. 
The Kabyles who dwell in these mountains are one of the aboriginal stocks in Algeria, a race that is thought to have its origin in the countries bordering 
on the eastern end of the Mediterranean. By retreating into these mountain fastnesses the Kabyles have kept their racial strain comparatively pure. 
This picture shows a characteristic landscape. 


In the middle distance is a typical Kabyle town and in the background rise the massive ramparts 
of the mountains. 
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the house, until it finally goes out th 
door. E 

Of furniture there is none. The entire 
family sit flat upon the floor, which j 
made of hard-beaten earth, firm an 
smooth. This floor is kept in good con 
dition by daily sweeping with a broom 
fashioned of bundled twigs, like a wite 
besom. At meals, the members of th 
family seat themselves in a circle about 
the central, and ordinarily the only dish? 
set within their circle. This bowl, whie 
is either made of clay or hollowed out of 
wood, is of a size sufficient to contain th 
entire meal. At least twice a day th 
meal consists of cous-cous (pronounced 
koos-koos, with the long double o@ 
sound), a substantial dish prepared fron 
home-ground meal, either barley, whea 
buckwheat, corn or rye, or of commercia 
semolina, which is like coarse corn-mea 
or hominy. 

The Kabyle men wear colored cotton 
trousers, black or brown, though some 
times white, made full and rather shorty 
Between their trousers and the top of 
their socks there appears an inch or tw 
of fine bronze skin—adorned in nearl 
every case by a fancy garter of mode 


HIGHLANDERS OF KABYLIA American make. No Kabyle and very 


The shepherds who watch the flocks of sheep and goats which roam over the steep hills of Kabylia 
lead a rude, primitive life. Occasionally they can be seen in their moments of idleness listening 


few Arabs consider themselves dressed) 
without this ornamental elastic wonder 


to a musician playing the native flute, a crude instrument with two or three notes that are repeated Over the trousers they wear a_ loose 
again and again like the trill of a wild bird. To the left of this yroup is seen one of the moun-  straightly hanging garment, descending t 
tain huts built of boughs and covered with a thatched roof. the knees. In some cases one may see ai 4 


ordinary European shirt, with the tails 


covered.” In the foothills of these mountains live the Kabyles. flying in the wind. Over all is worn a circular woolen cloak: 

“Les Ouadias” is the name of a large and beautiful mountain made without a seam, with a peaked hood like a friar’s hooded 
which rises from the plain in a series of little hills, culminating cowl. This is the bournous which is common to all classes and 
in a peak of great height. It is separated from the parent range to all degrees. : 
of the Djurjura by a fertile plain and a torrential river. It takes The women sometimes wear only one garment, a loose straight 


its name from that of the tribe whose towns dot 
its slopes and hillsides. The total population of 
the nine villages comprising Les Ouadias is esti- 
mated at approximately nine thousand. 

Taourirth Abdallah, the typical Kabyle town in 
which I stayed, is built on the crest of the low- 
est of the foothills; below it lie Adlar Amelall, 
Thigmi, Irail, and still beyond, Tikhkrouahth. In 
the opposite direction lies Benni-Bergel with its 
suburbs. These towns with the musical names 
are so picturesque that it is not until one is ac- 
tually walking through the narrow, dirty lanes 
which pass for roads that one is made aware of 
their squalid wretchedness. The roads are thick 
with dust in summer; knee-deep with sticky, slip- 
pery mud in the rainy season. On either side are 
built the houses, huddled closely together, as if 
for mutual comfort and protection. They are 
usually from seven to nine feet in height, and are 
built of sun-dried, hand-made, earthen brick. 
There are two types of roofs, the gabled form, 
in which case the roof is covered with curved red 
tiles, or the platform style, made of saplings, laid 
closely together and plastered very thickly with 
earth, sometimes to the depth of a foot or more. 
Occasionally one sees such a roof growing a 
luxurious crop of brilliant green vegetation. This 
gives the house the curious appearance of being 
thatched with bright green hair. 

The houses are small, consisting usually of one 
room only, generally about twelve by fifteen feet, 
inside dimensions, though very often smaller. As 
one enters, one is almost stifled by the smoke, 
which rises thick and black from the cooking-fire. 
This fire is built in a small circular depression 
in the center or the corner of the floor. There 
being no window, or at best a very tiny one, and 
no chimney, the smoke must swirl and eddy about 


IN THE FIELDS 


The Kabyles are industrious farmers handicapped by the most primitive of methods, In 

cultivating the rugged hillsides they generally use clumsy plows made from sharpened tree 

trunks tipped with a bit of hand-forged iron. This farmer is fortunate in having a sturdy 

pair of oxen. Not infrequently the arduous work of pulling the plow falls upon the 
shoulders of the women. 
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-like shift made with large, loose 
sieves, held in» place by two cords, 
issed upon the breast. This garment, 
led a gondura, is belted at the waist 
Wh a red worsted sash of a material 
sely resembling coarse red serge, or 
wh a parti-colored girdle made of many 
ands of worsted. The single garment 
worn only by the poorest—most of the 
Bibyle women wear the large-sleeved 
ndura, with an extra skirt, a long wide 
ip, hanging from waist to a little be- 
w the knee. This is supplemented by 
other piece, worn like a shawl across 
f2 shoulders and fastened on either side 
% a circular brooch shaped like the 
man fibula. 
The Kabyle women are pretty in their 
uth, but they age very early and look 
Md and wrinkled while they are still little 
Wore than girls. This is due to the pri- 
Gitions, hardships and rigor of their lives. 
Whey marry early, and though legal age 
xed by the French authorities is four- 
Yen, many girls are married at an earlier 
re. I have seen brides of eleven and 
yelve and once I saw a little mother of 
ily ten. Marriage among the Kabyles 
the badge of life-long servitude. The 
omen not only bear many children under 
1e most difficult and primitive circum- 
‘ances, but they labor unceasingly, not 
nly in the household, but in the fields. 
A Kabyle woman must fetch the clay 
sed in building from the river-bed, carry- 
ig it up to the village on the mountain- 
op piled high in willow baskets. She 
qust mix and mould the bricks, and do 
auch of the actual work of laying them. 
she cuts and hauls the saplings for the 
oof. She beats the floor flat and smooth. 
She plasters the walls, and if they are to 


ye washed with lime, she prepares the DAUGHTERS OF THE MOUNTAINS 


Bcc ond suas Beene In thei h th £ Kabyli ften both ch i d pretty, but the rigors of domestic 
i n their youth the women o abylia are often bo charming an retty, bu 

oueehold pottery - also the work of her servitude soon transform the majority of them into miserable and apathetic drudges. Though the 

ae jaan ee a Sega iee erent leyal age fixed by the French authorities for marriage fourteen, some girls are married as early 

jars built within the house for the storage as eleven or twelve. 


of oil and grain and figs; the utensils for 
cooking; jugs from which to drink; bowls 
in which to serve the cous-cous; and 
water-jars to transport the water from 
the spring. 

The springs lie far distant from the 
villages, often a half mile down the moun- 
tainside. It is necessary that the water 
for every household purpose be carried 
up the steeply winding paths to the 
houses. There are never any wells in a 
Kabyle town. The jars fashioned for this 
purpose resemble the ancient Greek am- 
phorae used for wine. Ordinarily a 
water-jar has a capacity of about two gal- 
lons. It is a pretty sight to see a long 
file of graceful women coming from the 
spring, each one balancing her jar upon 
her shoulder. Water is carried in the 
very early morning, and the women come 
in singing companies, winding along the 
curving trails just as the sun is rising. 

Seldom do the Kabyle women have 
their laborious toil lightened by love, for 
they have little joy in their wedded life. 
Married at an early age to men they do 


. rs RE Bere Sg not know, made to work far beyond their 
ENG Or are VILLAGE strength, deprived of appreciation, under- 


Like most of the Kabyle villages Taourirth Abdallah is composed of small stone houses roofed standing and encouragement, starved for 
with red tiles. With the clannish isolation characteristic of most Berbers, each Kabyle village is Feodiand testand cheer dnceaarded fae 
a separate municipality governed by a council attended by all males over sixteen. Until compara- Beas : , 

tively recently the Kabyles have always bitterly resented the inroads of the French colonists. faithful toil, punished by the severest 


There are no conveniences to lighten the labor of the housewife. 
must draw her water from a distant well and work with the most 
primitive utensils. 


measures if they fail to 
please their husbands 
and their masters, they 
soon sink into a state 
of apathetic misery 
without hope of better- 
ment or change. 

The unmarried 
woman in Kabylia has 
no status, but the mar- 
ried woman has scarce- 
ly better treatment for 
in all things she is ut- 
terly subject to her 
husband’s will. He is 
master and absolute 
lord. However, even 
though the Kabyle 
women know the usual 
outcome of a marriage, 
much is made of the 
occasion, and the cere- 
monies attending the 
celebration of the 
event are as grand as 
the purse of the bride’s 
family will permit. I 
was invited as a guest 
of one Kabyle family 
on the occasion of the 
marriage of their eld- 
est daughter, a girl of 
fourteen. 

On the morning of 
the wedding day I 
joined the procession 
of the women who 
were bidden to the 
marriage. Each woman 
yodelled something 
after the manner of 
the shepherds in the 
Tyrol, a high,  shrilly 
sweet, long-drawn call. 
More and more joined 


DOMESTIC TASKS 


PREPARING COUS-COUS 


The universal dish in Kabylia is cous-cous, prepared from home-groumt 
meal which is steamed over boiling water, highly seasoned, and occa 
sionally combined with meat. : 


YOUTHFUL WATER CARRIERS 


g at the foot of a mountain toadway before commencing the steep 
One of these heavy amphore filled with nearly two gallons of 
water is no liyht load even for an adult. 


These girls are restin 
ascent to their village, 


our ranks as wi 
marched slowly along 
the trail, until the ling 
grew to truly imposig 
proportions, and tht 
combined shouts of the 
marchers suggested 4 
riot rather than a we€ 
ding. At the home 
the bride as many a4 
could manage to do St 
entered the court-yardj 
the remainder range 
themselves close oue 
side the walls. For 
tunately I was among 
those who gained @ 
place inside the enclos& 
ure. As soon as I took 
my place near the 
doorway of the house 
a kindly old woman, af 
relative of the bridey 
greeted me warmly,- 
and invited me inside? 
the house itself. “4 

The little bride 
looked tired and rather’ 
worn. Inasmuch as 
custom forbids a bride-" 
to-be taking other than’ 
liquid food for five” 
days previous to hers 
wedding day, this was) 
not surprising. Dressed | 
in a plain white gon- 
dura, her feet cased in 
high red leather mar- 
tiage boots, with her 
lovely red-gold hair, a 
most unusual color 
among the Kabyles, 
falling almost to her 
knees, she looked very 
helpless, very young, 
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A MOUNTAIN ROADWAY IN ALGERIA 


ibyle labor, bought at pitifully small wages, has enabled the French to build fine roads through the mountains of Kabylia. These roadways which 
rve many of the most distant villages pass through scenery of magnificent grandeur; but they have destroyed the isolation in which the hill-tribes 
relt for centuries. The indispensable strategic importance of these highways to the colonial government is obvious and it is natural that they 
ould be modeled after the military roads built during the first forty years of French occupation. Algeria is by no means a country of desert and 
plain. Fully one-half of the country is mountainous, and another large section is made up of plateaus three thousand feet above sea level. 


d certainly she was both exotic and most appealingly pretty. hanging robe of gauzy muslin, embroidered with stars and cres- 
An old woman, mother of her cousin’s sister, led her to a cents of silver thread. Eye- brows pea straightly dark, lips 
sition in the center and cheeks a gleaming 
a round straw mat crimson, her face lost 
aced exactly in the all expression and be- 
iddle of the room. came a painted masque. 
er hair was braided, About her head they 
terwoven with tinsel- wound a yellow silken 
rd, and bound high handkerchief, allowing 
on her head. At this the heavy golden 
oment the three sis- fringe to droop upon 
rs of the groom ad- her shoulders. Over 
need and embraced this was placed a large 
r, kissing lips and black square of silk 
eeks and forehead. and wool, and finally 
1e ceremony of “rob- a long white muslin 
x the bride” was veil completely en- 
out to begin. She shrouded her. She was 
is first enveloped in now entirely clothed, 
shift of brilliant yel- and lacked only the 
w, heavily embroid- jewels prescribed by 
law and custom. 


ed with woolen 
read in gilt and scar- Her forehead was 


In the mornings there is always a yroup of women gathered around the fountain that . 
’ then covered by a serves the needs of a Kabyle village. Rising in the distance is seen the crescent-crowned adorned with a fillet 
in, white, loosely- tower of a mosque. made of pierced silver 


TRAV? 


A child ran before the mule and S% 
in readiness to lead the procession) 
her hand she carried a seven-bran 
candlestick made of pottery and decor 
with black and yellow clay. The cam 
spaces, instead of containing candles) 
woolen wicks, floating in dark oil. Th 
burned with smoky flare, and presa 
good fortune. The brother mounted 
hind the girl, and the signal was give 
advance. 

The child bearing the flaming 
wicked lamp went first. Afterwards & 
the doubly-laden mule, followed 
shrieking women and the father, brof 
and cousins of the bride who discha 
guns to scare away the evil spiri 
assure. good luck. In the rear came 
entire population of the town, shoe 
loudly and contributing their share 
make a general pandemonium. The 
cession proceeded to the mosque t@ 
blessed by the marabout, a holy maz 
puted to be a saint, and thence to} 
prospective husband’s home in an adje 
ing village. 3 

The bride’s first act, after she had 
carried across the threshold of her 
home, was to take a wooden spoon af 
give each of the men escorting her a gre 
mouthful of cous-cous, a dish of whi 
stood prepared in readiness. This symp 


THE MEN’S CLUB 


The clubhouses in which the men of Kabylia gather to 

gossip and discuss local politics are not conspicuously 

luxuriant. The Kabylians are intensely clannish and 

patriotic. They love their mountain homes passionately 

and are more interested in the affairs of their own tribes 
and villages than in those of pan-Islam. 


work set thickly with scarlet faulty coral. This 
ornament is reserved for a woman.on her bridal 
day. After this the father of the groom was 
allowed to enter. He advanced and hung a sharp 
steel knife cased in a red leather sheath about her 
neck. This is an accepted symbol of parental 
protection. Bracelets of heavy silver and blue 
and gold enamel, anklets of silver serpents, and 
a necklace of tiny charms, among them the fateful 
hand of Fatima, completed her adornment. 
Wrapping her in a new white bournous of her 
own weaving, her eldest brother carried her 
across the threshold and placed her upon a mule. 
This animal was saddled with the three great 
blankets which form a portion of the dowry every 
Kabyle girl takes with her to her new home. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 5 


] A small donkey with heavily laden panniers is about 
the traffic the ordinary street in a Kabyle village G 
accommodate. The houses along this thoroughfare 2 

typical: small, windowless, and built closely together! 


bolized the hospitality in which a Kabyle hom 
never lacks. 

The family of the groom received her in stall 
and seated her before the fire burning in the ti 
fire-hole. She did not remove her veil, beit 
forced by custom to retain it until the conclusi€ 
of the celebration. The wedding feast consis 
ing of cous-cous with pigeons stewed in oil, ro 
flat cakes of barley-bread baked without salt © 
yeast, oranges, dried figs and coffee was serve 
to all the guests. During the dancing which fe 
i 5 lowed the feast the bride and groom withdre 
AT THE FOOT OF THE RANGE to their separate house. 


The lofty ranges which traverse Algeria running closely parallel to the coast rise in some Although the Mohammedan law allows plu n 
places to a height of over 7000 feet. Here is a view of the yreat Djurjura range seen M™attiage to the number of four wives, t 


from the plains. In the foreground are the curious straw huts of the lowland shepherds. (Continued on page 46) 
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GRASSE AND ITS FLOWERED HILLSIDES 
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> than a thousand feet above the Mediterranean the red walls and creamy roofs of Grasse flow over the fragrant hillsides near fields blossom- 


with millions of flowers. 


Thouyh Grasse is generally said to have been founded by the Sardinians in the sixth century, it is probable that it 


captured from the Ligurians by the Romans in 200 B. C. During the Middle Ages the city was ravaged many times by Barbary pirates, but 


ways succeeded in recovering its prosperity. Today Grasse is the world metropolis of perfume. 
the creation of innumerable subtle and exquisite varieties of this luxury. 


Most of its 17,000 inhabitants are engaged in 


Woe reRPUMED CITADEL OF THE ‘RIVIERA 


The Story of an Old Provencal Stronghold—Sixty Thousand Acres of 


| 
*'ROM any direction of 
{ approach, Grasse, the 
city of perfumes, is at- 
stive and picturesque. But 
S seen in its most extraor- 
ary aspect when one comes 
m it by the serpentine 
Juntain road_ twisting 
ough the ravines and across 
passes of the lower Mari- 
e Alps by Digne and Cas- 
ane from the valley of the 
rance. This road issues so 
Idenly out of the northwest 
yn the abrupt ridge of Ro- 
ignon, towering above the 
7, that to the traveler it 
ms that he is about to be 
ig bodily into the streets 
vning far below. For the 
nt on the road at which 
asse first comes into view is 
tly nine hundred feet above 
city, whose thoroughfares 
m dwarfed to mere threads 
ile the towers of the cathe- 
l, the numerous chimneys 
| roofs of the perfume fac- 
ies and the rigid barracks 
und the parade ground at 
caserne appear squat and 
eshortened as if viewed 
m an airplane. From this 
ty observation point one also 
ains a superb view of the 
w-capped Maritime Alps 
ond the frontier of Italy 
l of the stretch of rolling 


Flowers—How Grasse Makes Perfumes for the World 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


THE BOULEVARD DE FRAGONARD 


Along the thoroughfare that takes its mame from the great French 

painter, who was born at Grasse, tall palms give an almost Oriental 

appearance to the old Provencal stronghold. In the background is seen 
the eleventh century cathedral which dominates the town. 


country about ten miles in 
breadth, clothed in a_ patch- 
work of. fields, woodlands and 
hoary olive orchards and dot- 
ted with gleaming white vil- 
lages and country houses, 
which reaches from Grasse 
down to the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, upon whose azure 
bosom lie, like patches of dark 
velvet on a burnished shield, 
the Islands of Saint Mar- 
guerite and Saint Honorat. 

How steep is the ascent to 
Grasse over this lovely stretch 
of country from Cannes on 
the coast is evident from the 
fact that the town itself is 
more than one thousand feet 
above the sea, so that from the 
terrace of the Promenade du 
Cours in the center of the city 
a very fine view extends down 
to the coast, even though it is 
less extensive than the one 
from the plateau above. It is 
the view, however, which is 
familiar to most visitors be- 
cause ordinarily they come to 
Grasse by automobile or in one 
of the big tourist chars-a-bancs 
from Cannes or by the road 
called the Grasse Corniche, 
winding along the face of the 
mountains from Nice. 

The Promenade du Cours, 
which on the warm afternoons 
of the Riviera winter season is 
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always well filled with idlers enjoying the sun, looks not only 
eastward to the sea across the palm trees of the Jardin Public 
lying directly beneath its balustrade but northward over a jumble 
of roofs dominated by the cathedral towers rising sharply against 
the sky. This way lies old Grasse, the part of the town which 
was there for centuries before the modern perfume factories 
and the luxurious villas made possible by industrial wealth had 
spread out over the valley and the adjacent mountain slopes. 

One has but to descend the crooked and narrow thorough- 
fare, curiously misnamed the Rue Droit, to find himself im- 
mediately in the midst of a city almost medieval in aspect, where 
the very street names, such as the Rue Sans Peur, the Rue de 
lEvéché and the Rue Réve-Vielle, harmonize quaintly with the 
rambling flights.of stone steps, the curious arched doorways, 
the buttresses high in air propping wall from wall and the win- 
dows at seemingly inexplicable angles and elevations, which 
occur everywhere along these 
narrow tunnels between the close- 
ly-packed houses. In these pre- 
cincts it is quite as possible as in 
any of the small hill villages of 
the region that the pedestrian may 
find his way blocked by a herd 
of bleating goats or by a diminu- 
tive donkey carrying a load of 
hay so huge it fills the street from 
wall to wall and hangs down on all 
sides until only the legs of the 
little burden bearer are visible. 

Although the founding of 
Grasse is commonly attributed to 
Jews who came there from Sar- 
dinia in the sixth century of the 
Christian era, it is ,altogether 
probable that centuries before 
that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this part of Provence, the Ligu- 
rians, had a town of some impor- 
tance on the hillock now crowned 
by the Church of Notre-Dame de 
Puy. Certain it is that more 
than 2,000 people were. living 
there in 200 B.-C., the year.:in 
which began the long struggle . ;, 
ending eighty years later in the 
subjugation of the, Ligurians by 
the armies of Rome.; Always dis- 
tinguished for the dogged deter- 
mination of its people in main- 
taining their civic liberties, 
Grasse, from what little is known 
of it during those far-off times, 
was generally a prosperous com- 
munity during the era of Roman 
ascendancy though in common 
with the rest of the civilized 
world if suffered an eclipse after 
the fall of the empire. But its elevated situation in the clean 
air of the high hills and the abundant and pure springs gushing 
from the mountainside which still supply the city with water 
have always made it a desirable place of residence, often af- 
fording it immunity from the plagues and pestilences. which used 
to ravage the low-lying towns along the coast. In the Dark 
Ages when the Saracens, though driven out of the interior by 
Charles Martel, were still the terror of these coastal towns, 
Grasse, fortified on its commanding height, was able to defy 
the swarthy raiders. 

During those centuries of perpetual warfare two successive 
circles of ramparts at least were built around Grasse at different 
times. Of the later of these two several impressive fragments 
still exist, among them being the Tour des Huguenots and the 
last two remaining of the seven ancient gateways, the Porte 
Neuve and the Portail de la Roque. The earlier and less ex- 
tensive line of fortifications has left no relic save one. This is 
the massive square stone tower, the finest in the city, that now 
forms a part of the Hotel de Ville. This tower rests upon 
foundations of Roman construction, making it reasonably cer- 
tain that even in the days of the Roman occupation this city 
of the Ligurian foothills was a fortified place. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED COBBLER 


The magic sunshine of Grasse is irresistible. 
occasion the artisans and craftsmen carry on their work in the 
open air before their shops. 


TRAD 


From that epoch, at all events, dated the form of munic 
government which obtained for many centuries in Grasse 
a number of other cities of the French and Italian littor; 
was purely a survival from Roman institutions, the city 
ruled by aediles and consuls who were elected annually by 
lar vote of the citizens. Under this republican system was 
lished a unified, vigorous and independent merchant re 
able successfully to resist the attempt of princes and bishop: 
usurp authority over it and of sufficient strength and di 


make treaties and contract alliances on a footing of equality 
other powerful free cities such as Arles and Nice, Pisa @ 
Genoa. When in the course of the evolutionary process thro 
which smaller political units gradually became merged in I 
a prince at last came upon the scene who was powerful é 
to compel their allegiance, the citizens of Grasse gave it toh 
but upon their own terms. : 


This man was Raymond B 
ger IV, who became Cou 
Provence in the year 1209. 
and his descendants rule 
land for more than two anda! 
centuries. During this period 
well as later Grasse owed 
prosperity, greatly exceeding 
of most cities of the times, ma 
to her manufactures of sce 
oils, soaps and perfumed glor 
the same commodities which 
support her today. The comr 
cial character which she thus 
veloped rendered her, like 
commercial cities, averse to w. 
fare. But her fortifications 
her location near the frontier 
tween France and Italy o 
brought siege and battle upon 
In 1481, when the last Count 
Provence bequeathed his title =| 
King Louis XI of France, Gr 
readily accepted the new 
legiance, though it brought m 
tribulations upon her in the 
suing years when the emperors ( 
the Holy Roman Empire dispute 
with the French kings the sov 
reignty of Provence. 

In the early part of the seven 
teenth century there came to liv} 
in the Bishop’s Palace and 7 
preach from the pulpit of the ar 
cient cathedral, monuments sti 
existing of medieval Proveng 
architecture, a man who was eal) 
ily the most distinguished amor | 
the long line of bishops who pre! 
sided over the see of Grasse from 
its foundation in 1243 until if 
discontinuance at the Revolution. He was Antoine Godeau, bor) 
at Dreux in 1605 and a resident of Paris up to the time of h : 
appointment as Bishop of Grasse in 1636. Entering holy order! 
and becoming an abbé, he nevertheless combined with a stron’ 
religious nature a love for literature which impelled him to th} 
prolific production of poetical and historical works and Scripture! 
commentaries. Though his studies on the Bible have prove 
of the most enduring value, it was his poetry which first attract 
ed attention and when he was still quite young a group of dis) 
criminating friends formed the habit of gathering at his hom) 
at intervals to hear him read from his own compositions. Thi 
group, ready to the hand of Richelieu, later formed the nucle 
around which the great minister created the Académie Francaise | 

The cathedral where Godeau preached, now simply a paris]. 
church, stands surrounded by bare, sun-beaten stretches of pave 
ment on an elevation in the midst of the old town, It is no) 
one of the vast and imposing piles which so often dominate 
towns of northern France. Nevertheless, though its exterio® 
has all the heavy compactness of the Roman type of architecture 
traces of the Gothic style of the north exist in the pointed arch 
ways of the main entrance and of some of the windows, thougl 
the latter are small and narrow, lighting the interior but dimly } 


1 
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IN THE HEART OF OLD GRASSE 


; 

» perfume industry which has grown to such huge proportions in recent years has not destroyed the picturesque appearance of the old town. 
ny of the narrow, crooked streets are almost medieval in aspect, and as often as not the pedestrian may find his way blocked by a herd of bleating 
ts or a donkey carrying a load of hay that reaches from wall to wall. To the left is the Rue du Cours in the shopping section, To the 
at is the Rue Réve-Vielle with the rambling flights of stone steps and the peculiar arched doorways that are so characteristic of Grasse. 


ge round pillars of the twelfth century support the crudely such masters as Giotto, Fragonard, Subleyras, Raimond d’Avig- 
ilted roof and beneath the main structure, which tradition non and Sebastien Bourdon, while the beautifully carved portals 
ys was built on of the main en- 
> site of a Ro- ; ae Be Le. sé ewer A trance are due to 
n temple dedi- the skill of eight- 
ed to Jupiter eenth cent ry 
nmon, is a deep craftsmen, 

ptexcavated The city of per- 
rly in the eight- fumes gave his 
ith century in title to the French 
cordance with seaman who looms 
ins prepared by so large in the his- 
> famous mili- tory of our coun- 
y engineer, try—the Comte de 
uban. The crypt Grasse. No less 
s designed ex- eminent an author- 
sssly for the ity than Admiral 
rial of the dead Alfred T. Mahan 
d its altar stands hearssesaads of 
ectly beneath bam: ) “His (De 
» sanctuary of Grasse’s) name, 
> church. Dif- rather than that of 
ult though they Rochambeau, rep- 
to see in the resents the mate- 
m i-darkness of Fone Bn ie : rial succor which 
Minterior,a @ ime Mee oO es ie ee a France gave to the 
mber of rare GATHERING VIOLETS struggling life of 
eags hang, in Violets are among the most important flowers grown during the long spring and summer months the young Repub- 


tre Dame de on the 60,000 acres that Grasse devotes to the cultivation of innumerable aromatic plants. After lic, as Lafayette’s 
y, executed by the flowers have been placed in the wicker baskets they are carried at once to the factory. recalls the moral 
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AN OPEN-AIR DRY GOODS STORE 
The narrow streets of Grasse were not designed to permit present-day 
merchants to make a conspicuous display of their goods. Modern yim- 
cracks, hats and dry goods seem strangely out of place in these 
fifteenth and sixteenth century thoroughfares. 


sympathy so opportunely extended.’ Francois Joseph Paur, 
Count and Marquis de Grasse-Tilly, passed the greater part of 
his momentous life at sea, but his birthplace was at Bar, at the 
entrance to the majestic Gorges du Loup, close to Grasse, and 
it is in this country that his memory is most faithfully pre- 
sierwede Some 
touching souvenirs 
of him are kept in 
the Musée Frago- 
nard, just below 
the Promenade du 
Cours on the 
Boulevard de 
Fragonard, among 
them being the 
binnacle from the 
“Ville de Paris,” 
the magnificent 
flagship which De 
Grasse, after a 
gallant fight, lost 
to the British in 
his last and most 
disastrous battle, 
off The Saints Is- 
-lands, in the West 


Indies, April 12, 
1782. 
The Musée 


Fragonard, created 
in 1919 as a re- 
pository for the 
artistic and _his- 


CAPTURING THE CHARM OF GRASSE 


Those painters who are constantly searching for the quaint and the unusual find an abundance of 
inspiration in the squares and streets of Grasse. 


THE MARKET PLACE 
The marke: place is the real heart of every French village—the @ 
: £ every good housewife and the depot of supplies for the B 
ooks in the world. From this square radiate half a dozen of 
typical canyon-like streets of the old town. 


torical riches of the regions adjacent to Grasse, is already 
filled with fine examples of antique Provencal furniture 
pottery, numerous portraits of the old noblesse, ancient mia 
and an unique collection of objects associated with the @ 
Napoleon, especially with his return from Elba. 
The riche 
treasure of 
museum, howe 
is the collection 
paintings and cm 
toons by Jeg 
Honoré Frag 
nard, born 
Grasse in 1732.] 
was probably 
most success™ 
exponent of 
romantic school 
French painting 
about 1770; 
school that exalf 
the dainty a 
artificial ideals 
life and natu 
which were swé 
away like chaff 
the first breath 
the Revolution F 
which in la 
years have age 
come to be app” 
ciated at their ty 
(Con. on p. 4 
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APPROACHING THE ISLAND OF SALINA 


a's tiny port lies at the base of a green and sloping mountain. Like all the little towns of the Lipari Islands, it is serenely oblivious to the turbu- 

activities of the outer world. In ancient times the Lipari Islands were known as the home of the wind god, Aeolus; and beneath the smoulder- 
cone of Stromboli dwelt Hephaestus. During the Punic wars the islands were a Carthaginian naval station. Later the Romans seized them 
and used them as a place of banishment for politica: prisoners. Today the islands are almost medieval in their simplicity and isolation. 


THE MYTHICAL HOME OF KING AEOLUS 


A Tiny Stronghold of Serenity in the Mediterranean—Sun- 
Drenched Cities of a Volcanic Archipelago 


By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


HERE are places in the Old World—every discerning lands is a very glorious one. It was known, in ancient times, 
traveler has seen and known them—that seem to dwell in that beneath the high crater of Vulcano was the forge of 
= a sort of tranquil seclusion, the dim, unhurried atmosphere Hephaestus. And Lipari too was the abode of a god—old 
ithe past; places where time is measured only in days of sun- Aeolus, the father of winds, who has given his name to the whole 
ne, where the gentle hand of age has touched everything with archipelago. It was here that Ulysses was given that famous 


faint crumbling 
iuty. Such a place 
Lipari. 
North of the 
rth coast of 
ily, some twenty 
les beyond the 
ig, slim, olive- 
vered arm of 
po di Milazzo, 
3 a little archipel- 
9 of volcanic is- 
ds. The watch- 
fraveler, en 
ite irom Palermo 
Taormina, has 
n them, like faint 
e shadows above 
/ sea — Vulcano, 
yari, Salina. The 
its, steaming 
tthward from 
ssina, pass with- 
a few miles of 
smoking cone of 
‘omboli. 
The history of 
se Aeolian Is- 


bagful of wind 
which his over- 
Ciilse sinus Gin Sy 
opened, and which 
blew him over most 
of the Eastern Med- 
iterranean and gave 
us the Odyssey. But 
now that Aeolus has 
gone the way of 
Apollo and _ Pan, 
now that Zeus no 
longer reigns on 
Olympus and Arte- 
mis no longer hunts 
the stag in the for- 
ests of Thrace, the 
winds have left Li- 
pari and have gone 
elsewhere. And over 
the little island there 
lies an almost per- 
petual calm. 

I do not know ex- 


THE OLD TOWN OF LIPARI actly how I hap- 


The old town of Lipari, buttressed by gray ramparts, crowns a great flat rock. This venerable citadel pened to go to Li- 
is mostly in ruins and the walls of the cathedral rear themselves bravely from among the debris. Pat. But I know 
In the foreground are seen the white houses of the more modern section. that no sooner do I 


THE VIA GARIBALDI IN LIPARI 
The principal city in the Lipari Islands dates from the days of the Romans 
who knew it for its sulphur springs and vapor baths. 
noted for one industry, the production of pumice stone. 


Today Lipari is 
From this little 


town comes more than half the world’s supply of this product. 


find, on the map, some spot that looks distant and unknown and 
unfrequented, than I am seized with an irresistible desire to go 


there. And perhaps it. was this 
which brought me to Lipari. Be 
that as it may, I came, intending to 
stay four days, and three golden 
weeks had slipped away before I got 
back to the mainland. 

All Sicily is a land of fire, a 
“paese del fuoco,’ as they call it. 
But these little islands off the shore 
are especially so. From my window, 
high above the water, I could see 
the smooth cone of Stromboli, with 
an angry red glow hanging over it 
by night. To the south lay Vulcano, 
with its twin spires of sulphur 
smoke and, on clear mornings, far 
beyond, I could make out the snow- 
covered summit of Aetna. Each one 
of these volcanoes has its individual 
character and each one its voice. 
The voice of Aetna is a sort of 
heavy and protracted hissing, the 
sound of Vulcano a low, hoarse 
whisper, but Stromboli seems to mut- 
ter angrily under its breath like a 
sullen giant. 

On the island of Lipari itself, 
there are no signs of volcanic ac- 
tivity, but the red rock of Monte 
Sant’ Angelo is not unlike lava, and 
nothing short of a volcano could 
have thrown up the vast hill of 
pumice stone that lies behind Can- 


balconies. 


SALINA’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE. 


The quiet atmosphere of the past hovers over the narrow, windi 
streets of Salina with their bright-colored little houses and project 


Salina’s peace is completely undisturbed by modern inye 
tions and restless commercial activity. 


The pumice stone which is sorted and classified in the mills 
along the shore of Lipari'is carried to the boats by workers 


dressed in loin cloths and loose shirts. 


This fellow is just 


starting out to work and his boat is not yet launched. 


etto. So long as Lipari remains above the sea, there is lif 
danger of a shortage of pumice stone, for they say that o 


be 4 


half of the world’s pumice com 
from Lipari, and the mines that th 
have already dug are mere scratch 
in the high grey hillside. The @ 
tual mining is done with pick 
shovel and crowbar, and from ft 
mine to the shore there are a sefi 
of circuitous little paths, over whi 
the brown-skinned, bare-legged ca 
riers come and go. They cor 
down silently, men and women alik 
with heavy baskets on the head 
shoulder, walking with set teeth ai 
quick short steps. But on the w 
up they go more slowly. There 
banter in the harsh Sicilian diale 
and an occasional bit of love- 
ing. The women and most of # 
men as well have their heads tight§ 
bandaged against the dust, but theg 
brown shoulders and backs 2 
streaked with the grey, chalk-li 
pumice powder, and their clothes, 
brightly colorful in the mornt 
are, by mid-afternoon, grey as we@ 
All along the shore there are mi 
where the pumice stone is sort 
and classified according to size 
lump and quality (the finer gra¢ 
will float readily) and since there 
no harbor worthy of the name — 
the island, the black-funneled li 
freighters have to stand far 
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A PANORAMA OF LIPARI 


en from the campagna the high rock of Ja citta vecchia rises above the Lipari with a medieval austerity that contrasts sharply with the bright 


ore, and the pumice is carried out to them in flat-bottomed 
And since the beach at Lipari slopes off so grad- 


wboats. 
ally into the blue 
ater, even these 
ttle boats have to 
eee pit 4S Onn-e 
enty or thirty 
set off shore. So, 
istead of con- 
tucting wharfs, 
ney have special 
1en, in loin-cloths 
nd loose shirts, 
ith brown, mag- 
ificently muscled 
gs, to carry the 
eavy bags or bas- 
ets of pumice out 
ito the thigh-deep 
rater to the wait- 


ig boats. All of 
rhich may be in- 
ficient — but is 


ery colorful. 

I was in Lipari 
1 February and 
1e almond trees 
rere in blossom. 
‘he gorse splashed 
ae hills with rich 
utter-yellow, and 
ver the sea the 
pring haze lay like 
moke. But one 
iorning, after a 
ain, when the air 
mas. eclear, I 
limbed to the top 
f Monte Sant’ 
.ngelo which 
Bars its steep, 
r acken - covered 
ummit some two 
10usand feet in 
1e air, and from 
1ere I could see 
1 all directions. 
outhward lay the 


little houses of the modern town. 


di Milazzo reaching out to sea. 


r 


GOING TO MEET THE STEAMER 
When the little mail steamer churns its way into Lipari’s shallow harbor a half-dozen boats 
swarm out to land the mail, the freight and the passengers. 


IN THE LAND OF FIRE 
Vulcano, the mythical abode of Hephaestus, still contains a smoking, sulphurous cone. 
boats drawn up along the shore have come to carry wood, for on this otherwise barren island 
there is a comparatively large number of trees. 


These 


shores of Sicily, Cape Tindari, Aetna, and the long arm of Capo 
To the north and west 


were the other is- 
lands of the little 
archipelago, Sal- 
ina, green and 
gently sloping, 
covered with live- 
oaks for the most 
part, Pianta ta, 
small and low, and 
beyond, the. per- 
Merc t CO nye m Ont 
Stromboli with a 
cloud hanging,. as 
always, just above 
the crater. In the 
distance I could 
see the twin moun- 
tains of Alicudi 
and, farther away, 
the rugged slopes 
of Filicudi, and off 
on the western 
horizon, a dim, 
shadowy shape 
which I knew to be 
Ustica. - To «the 
east I could make 
out Italy itself, the 
mountains, capped 
with snow, which 
rise behind Reggio, 
and the promon- 
tory of Messina, 
nearer | y. Every- 
where else, be- 
tween, around, be- 
yond, was water, 
the wonderful blue 
water of the East- 
ern Mediterra- 
nean, which here 
especially, over the 
glistening white 
bottom of pumice 
Sitome,  ysieemis 
(Cont. on page 50) 
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THE ANCIENT METROPOLIS OF THE ET'RUSCANS 


Looking Backward Into the Twilight of History—The Corsairs of the 
Ancient Tyrrhenian Sea—Tarquinia, the City That Gave 
Rome Its Early Kings 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


This is the second of Mr. Lawrence’s articles on the vanished cities of the Etruscans who settled central 
Italy in the dim mists of history more than eight hundred years before Christ. Long before Rome became a 
great capital the Etruscans had developed a remarkable civilization. 
historian Livy, “filled the whole length of Italy from the Alps to the Sicithan strait.” 
the Etruscans which have survived twenty or twenty-five centuries are rich in interest, an interest which Mr. 
Lawrence has increased by his illuminating interpretations and his vivid re-creation of Etruscan hfe. In the 
November issue of “Travel” he described the Etruscan necropolis at Cervetert. 
for a time at Ladispoli by the Tyrrhenian Sea where the Etruscan mariners sailed, he takes us to the old city 
of Tarquinia, once the chief city of their great league.—EpIrTor. 


ADISPOLI “is one jor 
L those ugly little places 

on the Roman coast, 
consisting of new concrete 
villas, new concrete hotels, 
kiosks and bathing establish- 
ments, bareness and non- 
existence for ten months in 
the year, seething solid with 
fleshy bathers in July and 
August. Now it was desert- 
ed, quite deserted, save for 
two or three officials and four 
wild children. 

B. and I lay on the grey- 
black lava sand, by the flat, 
low sea, over which the sky, 
grey and shapeless, emitted 
a flat, wan evening | light. 
Little waves curled green out 
of the sea’s dark greyness, 
from the curious low flatness 
of the water. It is a pecu- 
liarly forlorn coast, the sea 
¥ eculiarly flat and sunken, 
lifeless-looking, the land as if it bod given its last gasp, and 
was now forever inert. 

Yet this is the Tyrrhenian Sea of the Etruscans, where their 
shipping spread sharp sails, and beat the sea with slave-oars 
roving in from Greece and Sicily, Sicily of the Greek tyrants : 
from Cumae, the city of the ; 
old Greek colony of Cam- 
pania, where the province 
of Naples now is; and from 
Elba, where the Etruscans 
mined their iron-ore. The 
Etruscans sailed the seas. 
They are even said to have 
come by sea, from Lydia in 
Asia Minor, at some date 
far back in the dim mists 
before the eighth century 
BipGr i! But ‘that a whole 
people, even a whole host 
sailed in the tiny ships of 
those days, all at once, to 
people a sparsely-peopled 
central Italy, seems hard to 
imagine, Probably ships 
did come—even before 
Ulysses. Probably men 
landed on the strange flat 
coast, and made camps, and 
then treated with the natives. Whether the newcomers were 
Lydians, or Hittites with hair curled in a roll behind, or men 
from Mycenae or Crete, who knows. Perhaps men of all these 
sorts came, in batches. For in Homeric days a_ restlessness 
seems to have possessed the Mediterranean basin, and ancient 
races began shaking ships like seeds over the sea. More people 
than Greeks, or Hellenes, or Indo-Germanic groups, were on 
the move. 

But whatever little ships were run ashore on the soft, deep, 


The sarcophagi found at Tarquinia 
belong to the centuries of Etruscan 
decline when the influence of Rome 
was beginning to exert a corrupting 


influence. This end view of a sar- 
cophagus represents a warrior mount- 
ing his chariot. 


by the thousands. 


IRATE HERCULES 


The Etruscans began by importing the Greek vases and ended by imitating them 
This is a characteristic scene from a sixth century vase 
unearthed at Cerveteri. The painter, who was probably an Etruscan, has rep- 
resented one of the exploits of Hercules with vigorous humor. 
brought before the altar of Zeus to be sacrificed by the Egyptian king Busiris, 
Hercules has broken his bonds and is destroying his captors. 


“The renown of their name,’ says the 
The precious relics of 


In this issue, after lingering 


grey-black volcanic sand of this coast, three thousand years ag 
and earlier, their mariners certainly did not find those hills ; 
land empty of people. If the Lydians or Hittites pulled up 
long little two-eyed ships on to the beach, and made a ¢ 
behind a bank, in shelter from the wet strong wind, what nativ 
came down curiously to look at them? For natives there w 
of that we may be certain. Even before the fall of Troy, be 
fore even Athens was dreamed of, there were natives here. An 
they had huts on the hills, thatched huts in clumsy groups mo 
probably; with patches of grain, and flocks of goats and prok 
ably cattle. Probably it was like coming on an old Irish villag 
or a village in the Scottish Hebrides in Prince Charlie’s daygy 
to come upon a village of these Italian aborigines, by them 
Tyrrhenian Sea, three thousand years ago. But by the ti 
Etruscan history starts, some eight centuries B. C., no doubt th 
was more than a village here at Caere. There was a city, 
may be sure, of natives, and a busy spinning of linens and beat] 
ing of gold, long before the Regolini-Galassi tomb was builtt) 
However that may be, somebody came, and somebody was alj 
ready here: of that we may be certain: and, in the first place 
none of them were Greeks or Hellenes. It was the days before} 
Rome rose up: probably when the first comers arrived, it was, 
the days even before Homer. The newcomers, whether they) 
were few or many, seem to have come from the east, Asie) 
They were, we must feel, of am 


some previous history, never) he, | ni 
Pelasgian is but a  shadow-word. But Hittite an 
Minoan, Lydian, Carian, Etruscan, these words emerge fron) 
shadow, and perhaps fron 
one and the same greaj 


seems a shoot, perhaps th#) 
last, from the pre-historii 
Mediterranean world, ane 
the Etruscans, newcomer 
and aborigines alike, prob) 
ably belonged to that anj 
cient world, though they 
were of different nation) 

) and levels of culture. Later 
/ of course, the Greeks exert) 
ed a great influence. Bu’ 
that is another matter. 
Whatever happened, the 
newcomers in ancient cen 
tral Italy found many na 
tives flourishing in posses} 
sion of the land. Thesclf 
aboriginals, now ridiculous} 
ly called Villanovans, were neither wiped out nor suppressed }j 
Probably they welcomed the strangers, whose pulse was no/§ 
hostile to their own. Probably the more highly developed reli} 
gion of the newcomers was not hostile to the primitive religior)] 
of the aborigines: no doubt the two religions had the same root) 
Probably the aborigines formed willingly a sort of religiou | 
aristocracy from the newcomers: the Italians might almost di 
the same today. And so the Etruscan world arose. But it tool 
centuries to arise. Etruria was not a colony: it was 


Having been 
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TARQUINIA, THE CHIEF CITY OF THE ETRUSCAN LEAGUE 


j2 soon saw Tarquinia, its tower pricking up like antennae on the side of a low bluff of the hill, some few miles inland from the sea.” Once the chief 
of Etruria, Tarquinia gave to Rome two of its early kings—Tarquinius Priscus and Tarquinius Superbus. Like all the cities of the loosely oryan- 
i Etruscan confederation, Tarquinia lived its own life and conducted its own policy with little regard to the interests of its neighbors. If the unify- 
| rule of Rome had not been imposed on Etruria each of the towns would have developed a marked individual character like the cities of medieval 
y. A recent historian suggests that Etruria was “perhaps at no time so much a nation as an aggregate of brilliant units, a series of beacons of art 
beauty lit upon every hill-top in Tuscany. Those beacons were never extinguished though their light prew fainter under the Roman Empire. 


bably a country that took a good many years to develop. 
“here was never an Etruscan nation: only, in historical times, 
reat league of tribes or nations using the Etruscan language 
| the Etruscan script—at least officially—and uniting in their 
gious feeling and observances. The Etruscan alphabet seems 
have been borrowed from the old Greeks, apparently from 
Chalcidians of Cumae—the Greek colony just north of where 
But the Etruscan language is not akin to any 


ples now is. 


the Greek dialects, nor, apparently, to the Italic. 


1t know. It is probably to a great 
ent the language of the old aborig- 
ls of southern Etruria, just as the 
gion is in all probability basically 
iginal, belonging to some vast old 
gion of the prehistoric world. From 
shadow of the prehistoric world 
erge dying religions that have not 
invented gods or goddesses, but 
> by the mystery of the elemental 
vers in the universe, the complex 
alities of what we feebly call Nature. 
d the Etruscan religion was certain- 
one of these. The gods and god- 
ses don’t seem to have emerged in 
; Sharp definiteness. 
3ut it is not for me to make asser- 
as. Only, that which half emerges 
m the dim background of time is 
angely stirring; and after having 
d all the learned suggestions, most 
them contradicting one another ; and 
n having looked sensitively at the 
ibs and the Etruscan things that are 
, one must accept one’s own result- 
feeling. 
ships came along this low, incon- 
uous sea, coming up from the Near 
st, we should imagine, even in the 
's of Solomon, even, maybe, in the 
s of Abraham. And they kept on 
ling. As the light of history dawns 


scarlet sails. 


see their movements. 


But we 


In central Italy today there are many obvious survivals 
of the Etruscan civilization. The simple methods of 
transportation used by the peasants and much of the 
work in field and vineyard differs little from what it 
was when the Etruscans planted olives and introduced 
the vine. It is said that the stornell, those salty epi- 
grams which the laborers improvise and fling at one an- 
other, are only modern equivalents of the Fescennine 
verses mentioned by Horace. 


Sparks from the still glimmering fires were fanned into new flames centuries later by the Renaissance.” 


and brightens, we see them winging along with their white or 
Then, as the Greeks came crowding into colonies 
in Italy, and the Phoenicians began to exploit the western Med- 
iterranean, we begin to hear about the silent Etruscans, and to 
Just north of here Caere founded a port 
called Pyrgi, and we know that the Greek vessels flocked in, with 
vases and stuffs and colonists coming from Hellas or from 
Magna Graecia, and that Phoenician ships came rowing sharply, 
over from Sardinia, up from Carthage, round from Tyre and 


Sidon; while the Etruscans had 
their own fleets, built of timber from 
the mountains, caulked with pitch from 
northern Volterra, fitted with sails 
from Tarquinia, filled with wheat from 
the bountiful plains, or with the famous 
Etruscan articles of bronze and iron, 
which they carried away to Corinth 
or to Athens or to the ports of Asia 
Minor. We know of the great and 
finally distastrous sea-battles with the 
Phoenicians and the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. And we know that the Etrus- 
cans, all except those of Caere, became 
ruthless pirates, almost like the Moors 
and the Barbary corsairs later on. This 
was part of their viciousness, a great 
annoyance to their loving and harm- 
less neighbors, the law-abiding Romans 
—who believed in the supreme law of 
conquest. 

However, all this is long ago. The 
very coast has changed since then. 
The smitten sea has sunk and fallen 
back, the weary land has emerged 
when, apparently, it didn’t want to, 
and the flowers of the coast-line are 
miserable bathing-places such as Ladis- 
poli and seaside Ostia, desecration put 
upon desolation, to the triumphant 
trump of the mosquito. 

The wind blew flat and almost chill 


Ze 


from the darkening sea, the dead waves lifted small bits of pure 
green out of the leaden greyness, under the leaden sky. We got 
up from the dark-grey, but soft sand, and went back along the 
road to the station, peered-at by the few people and officials 
who were holding the place together till the next bathers came. 

At the station there was general desertedness. But our things 
lay untouched in a dark corner of the buffet, and the man gave 
us a decent little meal of cold meats and wine and oranges. It 
was already night. The train came rushing in, punctually. 

It is an hour or more to Civita Vecchia, which is a port of 
not much importance, 
except that from here 
the regular steamer sails 
to Sardinia. We left 
Civita Vecchia the next 
morning by the eight 
o’clock train. Tarquinia 
is only one station from 
Civita Vecchia—a b o ut 
twenty minutes over the 
flat maremma country, 
with the sea on the left, 
and the green wheat 
growing luxuriantly, the 
asphodel sticking up its 
spikes. 

We soon saw Tar- 
quinia, its towers prick- 
ing up like antennae on 
the side of a low bluff 
of a hill, some few miles 
inland from the sea. 
And this was once the 
metropolis of Etruria, 
chief city of the great 
Etruscan league. But 
it died like all the other 
Etruscan cities, and had 
a more or less medieval 
re-birth, with a new 
name. Dante knew it, 
as it was known for 
centuries, as Corneto— 
Corgnetum or Cornet- 
ium—and forgotten was 
its Etruscan past. Then 
there was a feeble sort 
of wakening to remem- 
brance, a hundred years 
ago, and the town got 
Tarquinia tacked on to 
its Corneto: Corneto- 
Tarquinia. The Fascist 
régime, however, glory- 
ing in the Italian origins 
of Italy, has now struck 
out the Corneto, so the 


: about eight hundred years before Christ had to develop a powerful fighting force to £ : 
town is _ once more, gain supremacy in central Italy. The cavalry and the chariots formed a formidable should not eel _lone 
simply, Tarquinia. As _ division of the army. Curiously enough, chariots were unknown in Italy until they were nor frightened in 
you com: up in the _ introduced by the Etruscans. The Etruscan noble considered them an indispensable part night. 


motor-bus from the sta- 
tion, you see the great 
black letters on a white 
ground, painted on the 
wall by the city gateway: Tarquinia! So the wheel of revolution 
turns. There stands the Etruscan word—Latinized Etruscan— 
beside the medieval gate, put up by the Fascist power to name 
and unname. 

But the Fascists, who consider themselves in all things Roman, 
Roman of the Caesars, heirs of Empire and world power, are 
beside the mark restoring the rags of dignity to Etruscan places. 
For of all the Italian people that ever lived, the Etruscans were 
surely the least Roman. Just as, of all the people that ever rose 
up in Italy, the Romans of ancient Rome were surely the most 
un-Italian, judging from the natives of today. 

Tarquinia is only about three miles from the sea. The omni- 
bus soon runs one up, charges through the widened gateway, 
swirls round in the empty space inside the gateway, and is fin- 
ished. We descend in the bare place, which seems to expect 


A WINGED CHARIOT 


The Etruscan pirates and adventurers who landed on the sea coast near Tarquinia 


of his equipment, and after his death he drove serenely down to the underworld in his 
chariot just as an Egyptian was carried there in a boat. 
contain portions of chariots made partly of bronze and partly of iron. 
taken from the side of an Etruscan chariot and is a splendid example of bronze relief. 
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nothing. On the left is a beautiful stone palazzo—on the rig 
is a café, upon the low ramparts above the gate. The man q 
the Dazio, the town customs, looks to see if anybody has brough 
food-stuffs into the town—but it is a mere glance. I ask 
for the hotel. He says, Do you mean to sleep?—I say Id 
Then he tells a small boy to carry my bag and take us 
Gentile’s. 4 

Nowhere is far off, in these small wall-girdled cities. In & 
warm April morning the stony little town seems half asl 
As a matter of fact, most of the inhabitants are out in the field 
and won't come j 
through the gates aga 
till evening. The slig 
sense of desertedness 
every w here—even j 
the inn, when we have! 
climbed up the stair: 
it, for the ground floo 
does not belong. 
little lad in long trou 
ers, who would seem ¢ 
be only twelve years 
but who has the air @ 
a mature man, confronts) 
us with his chest ou 
We ask for rooms. E 
eyes us, darts away 
the key, and leads us 
upstairs another fli 
shouting to a young 
who acts as cham 
maid, to follow on. H 
shows us two sma 
rooms, opening off @] 
big, desert sort of ger 
eral assembly room ¢ 
mon in this kind of inn 
“And you won't BD 
lonely,” he says brisk 
ly, “because you can tal 
to one another throug 
the wall. Toh! Linal 
He lifts his finger am 
listens —“Eh!” comé 
through the wall, like ai 
echo, with startling? 
nearness and clearness 
“Fat presto!” says A 
bertino. “E pronto. 
comes the voice of Ling 
“Ecco!” says Albertif 
to us. “You hear!” W 
certainly did. The pat 
tition wall must hay 
been butter-muslin, An 
Albertino was delightet 
having reassured us 


He was, in fact, thy 
most manly and fatherl§ 
little hotel manager 9 
have ever known, an) 
he ran the whole place. He was in reality fourteen years ol 
but stunted. From five in the morning till ten at night he wa) 
on the go, never ceasing, and with a queer, abrupt, sideways] 
darting alacrity that must have wasted a great deal of energ: 
The father and mother were in the background—quite young an@ 
pleasant. But they didn’t seem to exert themselves. Albertin} 
did it all. How Dickens would have loved him! But Dicker§ 
would not have seen the queer wistfulness, and trustfulness, an 
courage in the boy. He was absolutely unsuspicious of 
strangers. People must be rather human and decent in Tai} 
quinia, even the commercial travelers: who, presumably, ar@ 
chiefly buyers of agricultural produce, and sellers of agricultur: 
implements and so forth. 

We sallied out, back to the space by the gate, and drank co # 
fee at one of the tin tables outside. Beyond the wall there wer 


Many of the important graves 
This panel is 
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new villas—the land dropped green and quick, to the strip 
ast plain and the indistinct, faintly-gleaming sea, which 
d somehow not like a sea at all. 
as thinking, if this were still an Etruscan city, there 
still be this cleared space just inside the gate. But in- 
of a rather forlorn vacant lot, it would be a sacred clear- 
ith a little temple to keep it alert. 
self, I like to think of the little wooden temples of the 
| Greeks and of the Etruscans: small, dainty, fragile, and 
escent as flowers. We have reached the stage when we are 
y of huge stone = 
ions, and we begin 
ealize that it is 
+ to keep life fluid 
changing, than to 
‘o hold it fast down 
heavy monuments. 
ens on the face of 
earth are man’s 
lerous erections. 
he Etruscans made 
1 temples, like little 
ises with pointed 
s, entirely of wood. 
then, outside, they 
friezes and cornices 
enests Of  terra- 
a, so that the upper 
of the temple 
Id seem almost 
e of earthenware, 
a-cotta plaques fit- 
neatly, and alive 
n freely modeled, 
nted figures in relief, 
dancing creatures, 
s of ducks, round 


— 


osing. The whole 
ig small and dainty 
yroportion, and fresh, 
nehow charming in- 
ad «oof impressive. 
ere seems to have 
n in the Etruscan in- 
ict a real desire to 
serve the natural 
nor of life. And that 
a task surely more 
rthy, and even much 
re difficult in the long 
1, than conquering the 


MORTAL COMBAT 
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and swooping, swooping down and up, and glowing with green 
newness, and no houses. Down goes the declivity below us, 
then swerving the curve and up again, to the neighboring hill 
that faces in all its greenness and long-running immaculateness. 
Beyond, the hills ripple away to the mountains, and far in the 
distance stands a round peak, that seems to have an enchanted 
city on its summit. 

Such a pure, uprising, unsullied country, in the greenness of 
wheat on an April morning!—and the queer complication of 
hills! There seems nothing of the modern world here—no 
houses, no contrivances, 
only a sort of fair won- 
der and_ stillness, an 
openness which has not 
been violated. 

The hill opposite is 
like a distinct compan- 
ion. The near end is 
quite steep and wild, 
with evergreen oaks 
and scrub, and_ specks 
of black-and-white cat- 
tle on the slopes of com- 
mon. But the long crest 
is green again with 
wheat, running and 
drooping to the south. 
And immediately one 
feels: that hill has a 
soul, it has a meaning. 

Lying thus opposite 
to Tarquinia’s long hill, 
a companion across a 
suave little swing of 
valley, one feels at 
once that if this is the 
hill where the living Tar- 
quinians had their gay 
wooden houses, then 
that is the hill where 
the dead lie buried and 
quick, as seeds, in their 
painted houses  under- 
ground. The two hills 
are as inseparable as life 
and death, even now, 
on the sunny, green- 
filled April morning 
with the breeze blowing 
in from the sea. And 
the land beyond seems 
as mysterious and fresh 
as if it were still the 
morning of Time. 

But B. wants to go 


rld or sacrificing the This bronze relief pives a cléar picture of the equipment of the ordinary heavily back to the Palazzo 
for saving the im- armed soldiers who fought in the Etruscan armies of the sixth century—those Vitelleschi- ab will be 
; 5 formidable armies which Rome encountered many times and which were destined f 
rtal soul. ’ to form a model for the legions which later conquered the ancient world. In gen- open now. Down the 
Why has mankind eral the helmets, greaves, shields and bucklers resembled those used by the Greeks, street we go, and sure 
1 such a craving to be but they varied ory in ee and Se ws Spo ae ef the Fee ee enough, the big doors 
army were proba recruited mainly from the native Italian tribes which: had 2 
osed upon | Why hee eaaested “ae which formed the real backbone of Etruscan power. The ae, OE several offi- 
5 lust after imposing relation between the Italian natives of Etruria and their Etruscan overlords was cials are in the shadowy 
eds, imposing deeds, perhaps similar to that of the Saxons of England to their Norman conquerors. courtyard entrance. 


0sing buildings, im- 

ing language, imposing works of art? The thing becomes an 
)osition and a weariness at last. Give us things that are alive 
| flexible, which won’t last too long and become an obstruc- 
1 and a weariness. Even Michelangelo becomes at last a 
1p and a burden and a bore. It is so hard to see past him. 
\cross the space from the Café is the Palazzo Vitelleschi, 
charming building, now a national museum—so the marble 
> says. But the heavy doors are shut. The place opens at 
, a man says. It is nine-thirty. We wander up the steep 
not very long street, to the top. 

\nd the top is a fragment of public garden, and a look-out. 
‘o old men are sitting in the sun, under a tree. We walk to 
parapet, and suddenly are looking intoc one of the most de- 
itful landscapes I have ever seen: as it were, into the very 
ginity of hilly green country. It is all wheat—green and soft 


They salute us in the 
Fascist manner: alla Romana. Why don’t they discover the 
Etruscan salute, and salute us all’etrusca! But they are perfectly 
courteous and friendly. We go into the courtyard of the palace. 
The museum is exceedingly interesting and delightful to any- 
one who is even a bit aware of the Etruscans. It contains a 
great number of things found at Tarquinia, and important things. 
If only we would realize it, and not tear things from their 
settings. Museums anyhow are wrong. But if one must have 
museums, let them be small, and above all, let them be local. 
Splendid as the Etruscan museum is in Florence, how much 
happier one is in the museum at Tarquinia, where all the things 
are Tarquinian, and at least have some association with one 
another, and form some sort of organic whole. 
In an entrance-room from the cortile lie a few of the long 
sarcophagi in which the nobles were buried. It seems as if the 
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primitive inhabitants 
of this part of Italy 
always burned their 
dead, and then put the 
ashes in a jar, some- 
times covering the jar 
with the dead man’s 
helmet, sometimes with 
a shallow dish for a 
lid, and then laid the 
urn with its ashes in a 
little round grave like a 
little well. This is 
called the Villanovan 
way of burial, in the 
well-tomb. 

The newcomers to 
the country, however, 
apparently buried their 
dead whole. Here, at 
Tarquinia, you may 
still see the hills where 
the well-tombs of the 
a b original inhabitants 
are discovered with the 
urns containing the 
ashes inside. Then 
come the graves where 
the dead were buried 
unburned, graves very 
much like those of to- 


THE CARRIAGE OF THE ETRUSCAN NOBLE 


‘This Etruscan chariot, dating from the sixth century and now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, is one of the most important ancient bronze chariots known as well as one of the 


finest examples of antique metal work. The chariot was constructed of wood completely 

ensheathed in bronze and provided with iron tires. The whole vehicle is richly. ornamented 

in repoussé work and elaborate incised details. The chief decorations are on the outer sur- 

face of the body of the chariot, two panels from which are reproduced on the two preceding 
pages. 


ae 
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brute force, not asi 
human baby w 
survive for a 
night. It is the 
of the field, most 
of all things, that 
ports all life al 
time. But for the 
grass, no empire 
rise, No man wow 
bread: for grai 
grass; and Hercu 
Napoleon, or 
Ford would alik 
denied existence, 
Brute force er 
many plants. Yet th 
plants rise again. Thi 
pyramids will not las 
a moment, comps 
with the daisy. } 
before Buddh 
Jesus spoke the 
ingale sang, and lon 
after the words 
Jesus and Buddha 
gone into oblivion, 
nightingale still ~ 
sing. Because it 
neither preaching 1 
teaching nor commai 


day. But tombs of 
the same period with cinerary urns are found near to, or in 
connection. So that the new people and the old apparently lived 
side by side in harmony, from very early days, and the two 
modes of burial continued side by side, for centuries, long be- 
fore the painted tombs were made. 

At Tarquinia, however, the main practice seems to have been, 
at least from the seventh century on, that the nobles were buried 
in the great sarcophagi, or laid out on biers, and placed in 
chamber tombs, while the slaves apparently were cremated, their 
ashes laid in urns, and the urns often placed in the family tomb, 
where the stone coffins of the masters rested. The common 
people, on the other hand, were apparently sometimes cremated, 
sometimes buried in graves very much like our graves of today, 
though the sides were lined with stone. The mass of the com- 
mon people was mixed in race, and the bulk of them were prob- 
ably serf-peasants, with many half-free artisans. These must 
have followed their own desire in the matter of burial: some 
had graves, many must 
have been cremated, their 
ashes saved in an urn or 
jar which takes up little 
room in a poor man’s bur- 
ial place. Probably even 
the less important mem- 
bers of the noble families 
were cremated, their re- 
mains placed in the vases 
which became more beau- 
tiful, as the connection 
with Greece grew more 
extensive. 

It is a relief to think 
that even the slaves—and 
the luxurious Etruscans 
had many in historical 
times—had their remains 


ing nor urging, 
just singing. And in the beginning was not a Word, but a chirt 
Because a fool kills a nightingale with a stone, is he th 
fore greater than the nightingale? Because the Roman took 
life out of the Etruscan, was he therefore greater than 
Etruscan? Not he! Rome fell, and the Roman phenomenon 
it. Italy today is far more Etruscan in its pulse than Rom 
and will always be so. The Etruscan element is like the gra 
of the field and the sprouting of corn, in Italy: it will always! 
so. Why try to revert to the Latin-Roman mechanism ih} 
suppression ? ; 
In the open room upon 
courtyard of the Palazzo V: 
leschi lie a few sarcophagi of ston 
with the efhgies carved on 
something as the dead crusadel} 
in English churches. And here, 9} 
Tarquinia, effigies are more lif) 
crusaders than usual, some lie ff 
on their backs, and 
a dog at their feet ; whet 
as usually, the carv@ 
figure of the dead real 
up as if alive, from th}, 
lid of the tomb, restit'), 
upon one elbow, and gay} 
ing out proudly, stern) } 
If it is a man, his bow}, 
is exposed to just belo) 
the navel, and he holds i 
his hand the sacred py 
tera, or mundum, f 
round saucer with t)]} 
raised knob in the cent 
which represents t 
round germ of heavy) 
and earth. It stands f} 


= 


decently stored in jars 
and laid in a sacred place. 
Apparently the “vicious 
Etruscans” had nothing 
comparable to the vast 
-dead-pits which lay out- 
side Rome beside the 
great highway, in which the bodies of slaves were promiscuously 
flung. It is all a question of sensitiveness. Brute force and over- 
bearing may make a terrific effect. But in the end, that which 
lives, lives by delicate sensitiveness. If it were a question of 


the plasm, also, of ti 
living cell, with its 
cleus, which is the ine 
visible God of the beg 
ning, and which + 
mains alive and 
broken to the end, 
eternal quick of all things; which yet divides and subdividi 
so that it becomes the sun of the firmament and the lotus of t) 
waters under the earth, and the rose of all existence upon t 
earth. The patera, this symbol, is almost invariably found | 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF THE MAGISTRATE 


The old Etruscan magistrate represented on this sarcophagus was probably an official 

under Roman authority in the days of Tarquinia’s decline. He wears the necklace of 

office and in his hand he holds what is probably a scroll of laws. On the relief below 

two death-dealers wield the hammers of death while the winged figures on either side 
wait to receive the soul. 


my 
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om “Picturesque Italy” 


A MEDIEVAL HILL TOWN NEAR TARQUINIA 


Zs 


oscanella, lying about fifteen miles from Tarquinia, is typical of the beautiful hill towns whose medieval ruins now cover the old land of the Etrus- 
ins. Nothing could be more unlike the uninterrupted miles of olive yards, vineyards and wheatfields of modern rural Italy than the country the invad- 
ig Etruscans found twenty-five or thirty centuries ago. The Etruscans had to clear the land of impenetrable forests, drain the marshes and control the 
vers. Afterwards they improved the agriculture, introduced and widely cultivated the vine, and replaced the chestnut and the oak with the olive. 


ae hand of a dead man. But if the dead is a woman, her dress 
alls in soft gathers from her throat, she wears splendid jewelry, 
nd she holds in her hand not the mundum, but the mirror, the 
ox of essence, the promegranate, some symbols of her reflected 
ature, or of her woman’s_ quality. But: ‘she; too, 
; given a proud, haughty look, as is the man: for 
he belongs to the Etruscan sacred families that rule and 
aat read the signs. 

These sarcophagi and effigies here all belong to the centuries 
f the Etruscan decline, after there has been long intercourse 
rith the Greeks, and perhaps most of them were made after the 
onquest of Etruria by the Romans. So that we do not look 
or fresh, spontaneous works of art, any more than we do in 
1odern memorial stones. The funerary arts are 
lways more or less commercial. The rich man 
rders his sarcophagus while he is still alive, 
nd the monument-carver makes the work more 
r less elaborate, according to the price. The 
gure is supposed to be a portrait of the man 
rho orders it, so we see well enough what the 
iter Etruscans look like. In the third and sec- 
nd centuries B. C., at the fag end of their ex- 
tence as a people, they look very like the 
omans of the same day, whose busts we know 
> well. And often they are given the tiresomely 
aughty air of people who are no longer rulers 
deed, only by virtue of wealth.. 

Yet, even when the Etruscan art is Romanized 
nd spoilt, there still flickers in it a certain 
aturalness and feeling. The Etruscan Lucu- 
lones, or prince-magistrates, were in the first 
lace religious seers, governors in religion; then 
lagistrates; then princes. They were not 
ristocrats in the germanic sense, nor even pa- 
icians in the Roman. They were first and 
Sremost leaders in the sacred mysteries, then 
lagistrates, then men of family and wealth. So 
1ere is always a touch of vital life, of life-sig- 
ificance. And you may look through modern 
inerary sculpture in vain for anything so good 


The painted vases which the Etrus- and spice. 

cans imported from Greece must 

have been household treasures. Hun- 

dreds of them have been found in 
the tombs. 


even as the Sarcophagus of the Magistrate, with his written 
scroll spread before him, his strong, alert old face gazing stern- 
ly out, the necklace of office round his neck, the ring of rank 
on his finger. So he lies in the museum at Tarquinia. His 
robe leaves him naked to the hip, and his body lies soft and 
slack, with the soft effect of relaxed flesh the Etruscan artists 
render so well, and which is so difficult. On the sculptured side 
of the sarcophagus, the two death-dealers wield the hammer of 
death, the winged figures wait for the soul, and will not be per- 
suaded away. Beautiful it is, with the easy simplicity 
of life. But it is late in date. Probably this old Etruscan 
magistrate is already an official under Roman authority: 
for he does not hold the sacred mundum, the dish, he has only 
the written scroll, probably of laws. As if he 
were no longer the religious lord or Lucumo. 
Though possibly, in this case, the dead man was 
not one of the Lucumones anyhow. 

Upstairs in the museum are many vases, from 
the ancient crude pottery of the Villanovans to 
the early blackware decorated in scratches, or 
undecorated, called bucchero, and on to the 
painted bowls and dishes and amphoras which 
came from Corinth or Athens, or to those paint- 
ed pots made by the Etruscans themselves more 
or less after the Greek patterns. These may or 
may not be interesting: the Etruscans are not at 
their best, painting dishes. Yet they must have 
loved them. In the early days these great jars 
and bowls, and smaller mixing bowls, and drink- 
ing cups and pitchers, and flat wine-cups, formed 
a valuable part of the household treasure. In 
very early times, the Etruscans must have sailed 
their ships to Corinth and to Athens, taking 
perhaps wheat and honey, wax and bronze-ware, 
iron and gold, and coming back with these 
precious jars, and stuffs, essences, and perfumes 
And jars brought from overseas for 
the sake of their painted beauty must have been 
household treasures. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Few things in Palestine evoke Biblical days more vividly than the shepherd and his flock. 


calling reach far back into antiquity; their lives are simple and unaffected by changing conditions. 


a 


IN THE FIELDS NEAR BETHLEHEM 


the home of David and the birthplace of Jesus Christ 


In the distance is seen the town of. Bethlehe 


Descended from the earliest inhabitants of the land, they tend their flocks as the young David did hundreds of years ago. The traditions of the 


THE VALLEY OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ‘PSALM 


Where David Tended His Father’s Sheep—Customs Surviving 


HE steep and rugged gorge of 

Ain Farah, lying some six.miles 

to the northeast of Jerusalem, is 
the historic gathering-ground of ‘the 
shepherds of Palestine. Here David 
spent his boyhood days minding his 
father’s sheep, and it was the experi- 
ences he gained here as a_ shepherd 
which are evoked so vividly by the 
metaphors and images in the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. 

A road has now been. built down 
the gorge, and to give Jerusalem a 
water supply reservoirs have been 
erected and a pumping-station in- 
stalled. The wild, picturesque setting 
of the spring at the head of the ravine 
has been transformed, but a stream 
still flows along the rocky bottom of 
the valley and the shepherds continue 
to come here to water and rest their 
flocks as they have done from time 
immemorial. 

Now that the gorge has been ren- 
dered more accessible it should become 
one of the show places of the Holy 
Land. To watch the shepherds and 
their flocks winding their way down 
the steep mountain slopes in the early 
morning is a memorable sight. I have 
encountered a score or more shepherds 
in their picturesque cloaks of bright 
colors in the gorge at midday with 
their flocks of sheep and goats which 
must have ‘totaled over a thousand. To 
stroll among them and note their dress 
and equipment, to listen to the music 


from Biblical Days 
By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F.R.G.S. 


Photographs by the American Colony, Jerusalem 
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PLAYING THE OLD MELODIES 


The youthful shepherd David probably beguiled his 

leisure hours by playing on a flute similar to that which 

is still used by the herdsmen of Palestine. No shep- 

herd boy is without this familiar zamoora, which is 

made of hollow reeds pierced with a few holes and 
fitted with a mouthpiece. 


| 
The shepherds of modern Palestine are a class apar 
i} 


of their flutes and witness the carey 
and attention they bestow upon their®} 
flocks recalls Biblical days. | 

The shepherds belong to the peasant 
or fellaheen class, but they form any 
independent group. There is one im 
portant fact about these shepherds 
which has not often been pointed out 
they are descended from the early mm!) 
habitants of this part of Palestine 
Their forebears tended their sheep andy 
led them from pasture to pasture} 
among the hills and valleys long be 
fore the coming of the Children off 
Israel. No less an authority than 
Colonel Condor has styled them “mod 
ern Canaanites,”’ declaring that they 
are the “descendants of the Semitic) 
race which the Egyptians found in 
Palestine before the time of they 
Hebrew conquest.” Pride, isolation, 
narrowness of mind, and close inter- 
marriage have all tended to preserve 
their ancient character, ‘ 

When you meet them in the streets: 
of the city, ruddy of face, stalwart andi 
dignified, they always seem out of 
place. The hillside is their home and} 
temple. Their very dress, demeanor 
and bearing bespeak them as sons of 
the fields. They wear an outer gar-} 
ment called an aba, woven of camel’s 
hair or of coarse handspun wool, such 
as that worn by John the Baptist in’ 
the wilderness. It is seamless, sleeve- 
less and square, and hangs in pictur- 
esque folds from the shoulders. It 
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“THOU ANOINTEST MY HEAD WITH OIL” 
ing David drew this image from his life as a shepherd and to a pas- 


From the days of remotest antiquity the shepherd has been the symbol 


ral people it was rich in meaning. Today the shepherds of Palestine 
ill pour soothing olive oil on the heads of sheep that have bruised 


of tenderness and protection for the weak. With “his rod and his staff” 
the shepherd of Palestine still protects his flocks from wild beasts. He 


anticipates every need of his sheep. When a shepherd leads his flock out 
to pasture he often calls the sheep by name. They know his voice and 
instinctively follow after him and obey his commands. 


emselves in climbing about the rocky hills. This shepherd wears the 
aditional aba, the garment of coarse homespun wool similar to that 
which John the Baptist wore in the wilderness. 


LEADING HIS FLOCK TO PASTURE 


lern Palestine than it was in Biblical days. The economic regeneration of this coun- 
le are dependent on agriculture and stock raising and primitive methods are 
Since Great Britain undertook the administra- 
agriculture by irrigation, 


he raising of sheep and goats is scarcely less important in moc 
y has been begun, but it is slow in its progress. Most of the peop ; 
ill common. Palestine is about the size of the state of Vermont with twice as many inhabitants. 1 
on of the country at the close of the World War she has concentrated her efforts on improving the roadways, developing 

improving sanitary conditions in Jerusalem and elsewhere, and on establishing a just and efficient civ government. 


THE HISTORIC GORGE OF AIN FARAH 


In the steep and rugged gorge of Ain Farah, lying about six miles from Jerusalem, King David spent part 

of his boyhood tending his father’s sheep. Today the shepherds of Palestine still come here to water and 

rest their flocks as they have done. from time immemorial. The fact that the spring in the gorge has been 
tapped to give water to Jerusalem has not entirely destroyed the picturesqueness of the valley. 


sheds the hardest rain and takes the place of a blanket. When disposition, and consequently disturb the slumbers of the sheep. 
the shepherd is out with the flocks at night he wraps his aba _— At night, wrapped in his aba, the shepherd snatches his rest om 
about him and with a stone for a pillow he sleeps as Jacob of old the roof of his dwelling so that he can keep a watch against rob-) 
slept at Bethel. No wonder, then, that Moses, the law-giver, bers. He knows they will not enter by the door, for that is 
commanded: “If thou at all take thy neighbor’s raiment to locked and barred, but will climb the wall. Christ in His parable 
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ram’s skins and camel hide ep 
plete the shepherd’s costume. 
Curiously enough, it is not them 
women, but the men and the sh 
herd boys as they lead their fle 
on the mountains, who spin 
long coarse wool into yarn 
their own coats. Since the spam 
ner spins as he walks along, he 
can not use a wheel. Even f& 
simple spinning wheel of og 
forefathers is too complicated 
these simple-minded shepherd 
A small contrivance of wood, im 
to which they can wind the yam 
like a ball, suffices. They give 
the ball a dexterous whirl, andi 
spins about. The separate wookm 
strands are twisted into a coarse 
yarn, which is finally handed @ 
the village weaver, dyed the nee 
essary colors, and converted if 
to a garment. 2 
I noticed that most of the sheg 
herds carried firearms, invariabl 
old army rifles which they hag 
managed to pick up during the 
war, while none of them weres! 
without the traditional “rod and® 
staff.” It is with such weapons™ 
as these that the shepherd pre-e 
tects his flocks from wild beasts® 
and defends himself against rob 
bers and thieves. His staff 3 
really a heavy club, often with a 
head studded with nails, made o 
the hardest wood, and of formid= 
able shape. A hole is bored 
through the lighter end, the 
handle, so that it may be attached 
by a piece of string to the girdley 
or, when used as a weapon, round® 
the wrist. The shepherd’s rod is® 
a light stick, not in the form off 
a crook, for that is never seemjy 
The end may be forked or benta® 
but it is not shaped like the pas-™ 
toral staff of a bishop. When they 
shepherd brings home his sheepy 
and leads them to the fold hem 
often stands at the entrance 
places the rod across the door 
post, and counts the sheep one 
by one as they pass under they 
rod. This method of counting) 
goes back to the days of Mosesi 
on Sinai. But the main object off 
placing the rod across the door 
post is to drop it and stop the™ 
entrance of any animal which is? 
not of the flock, for often a stray” 
dog tries to take advantage of the™ 
open door. : 
The fold is a space at the back) 
of the shepherd’s home surround-| 
ed by a high wall with but 
single entrance. Here he places 
the sheep in one pen and the goats) 
in another on the plea that the 
goats are of a restless fighting™ 


pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun goeth of the Good Shepherd describes how He separated the sheep 


down ; for that is his covering only, it is his raiment for his skin, from the goats and how “he that entereth not by the door inte § 


wherein shall he sleep.” A white kerchief for the head tied in the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a 


place by two black rings of rope and wool, and sandals made of (Continued on page 54) 
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last of the council at San Juan 
lo and the oldest mbhabitant of the 
be, this Indian is said to be nearly 
one hundred years oi age. 


THE SANGUINARY 
PASSION. PLAY 
OF THE PENITENTES 


Witnessing a Drama of Religious Fanaticism in New Mexico 


—The Cruel Rites of the Penitentes—A Realistic 
Representation of the Crucifixion 


By EARLE R. FORREST 


NE of those little 

Wayside crosses so 

common throughout 
northern New Mexico at- 
tracted our attention. 
There are hundreds of 
them scattered over hill 
and vale and rocky gorge 
in that desert land. In 
some remote, almost inac- 
cessible corner of the 
wilderness you may sud- 
denly find one, as though 
an effort had been made to 
conceal it from the eye of 
man for all time; and far 
away on the summit of a 
hill you will see another 


ing on. Jesus Martinez is a 
name as common among the 
descendants of the conquista- 
dores of New Mexico as John 
Smith is among us Americans. 
But this cross “where Jesus 
Martinez sleeps,” and each of 
those other crosses scattered 
over that land, tells a silent 
story of a bloody religious 
tragedy, of self-inflicted tor- 
ture and suffering, the like of 
which no man has ever known 
since that other tragedy on 
Calvary long ago. 

Each one of those white 
crosses, bathed in the life blood 
of some human being unable 
to survive the most fearful 


(oy, 


F | 


The governor of San Juan pueblo 
wears an elaborate native costume 
of buckskin richly adorned with 
patterns in many colored beads. 


clearly outlined against the 

ing sky, flooded in the golden light of the setting sun, just 

other cross stood on Calvary at the close of another day 
[centuries ago. Then again you will find them at the side 
he road, all with a little pile of stones around the base. 
here is nothing unusual in a cross at the side of the road in 
¥ Mexico, but it struck me as more than passing strange that 
one should be within sight of the little campo santo of the 
itentes at Alcalde and almost within the village itself. Out 
fany such crosses we had seen this was the only one with 
inscription that had not weathered away, and in glistening 
ik letters on the fresh white paint we read, “Jesus Martinez, 
i April 10, 1925.” All of those crosses bore inscriptions 
€; but the desert sun and winter snows of the passing years 
h weather them off. 
Why is it there?’ I asked a passing Mexican. 
Where Jesus sleeps,” he replied, crossing himself and hasten- 


REENACTING THE DRAMA OF CALVARY 


and agonizing suffering since the days of the Spanish Inquisition, 
marks the spot where his soul has found a refuge and rest from 
religious fanaticism. 

It is impossible to believe that such things still exist in the 
United States in the year of Our Lord 1927 unless you have 
been in the land of the Penitentes. Every visitor to New Mexico 
has heard of them, more like a myth than grim reality, and when 
traveling through the Penitente country their moradas and way- 
side crosses are pointed out here and there; but very few tourists 
have ever witnessed the crucifixion procession with its Cristo, 
cross bearers, and whipping brothers, who beat their own naked 
backs with cactus whips until, not infrequently, their very life 
blood is spattered over the desert sands along the line of march. 

These rites are held annually, in some sections several times 
during the year; but the most important occur during the 
Lenten season, reaching a climax on Good Friday. This strange 
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passion play of the Penitentes of New Mexico is one of the strangest and cruelest religious dramas in the world. Here is the procession 


the cross. 


The Christo who is to be crucified staggers forward beneath a heavy cross preceded by a piper and two guards. 


On his right is 


ther Indian carrying 2 smaller cross and behind him follow five other Indians lashing their bared and bleeding shoulders with cactus whips. 
| flagellanis sometimes die from their self-inflicted tortures, and the Christo is frequently killed by the suffering he endures on the cross. 
This is a very rare photograph of an actual Penitente procession. 


of Taos is one of the most @ 

two imposing pyramidal clas 

times this Pueblo has slaved 
the days of Mexican supremy 
lived for Many years. 
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ceremor of the village, surrounded by Mexg 


mr 


religious frenzy it surpasses the fa type in vogue a century ago. These pam 
ammergau. That members of th but the fact that they have been excommmgy 
even today in remote sections of th church bothers them not at all. “What@ 


if 

known fact in New Mexico. t y ask. They have their church just the sam 

The Penitente Brothers, the official name of th ect, are their morada, where they hold their Strange ceremon 
ound in Sandoval, San Miguel, Mora, Taos, <, Rio whicl h for many; and they are content. 
and Valencia counties, New Mexico, a in y of Penitente b rothers has a morada, or mig 
The traveler over the Indian Detour wi s is built of adobe now, but some of the @ 
cross outlined against the blue sky on ee summit of remote sections were of stone. These have nearly 
peak, a few miles west of Las Vegas on the first t day 7 ppeared. The old-time morada was without windows, 
to Santa Fé. In a lonely arroyo twenty miles south y opening being the one doorway, with a small cross on@ 
capital is a morada with its accompanying cross high on a near- 9f above the entrance. These are slowly disappearing, Gy 
by hill; and as you go north from Santa Fé to Taos the wayside re modern buildings having one or two small barred window 
crosses and moradas increase in number. i some are without the cross, especially when near the oa 

Alcalde, a typical Mexican adobe village in the center of a e reason for this change is not generally known, but with 
sunbaked, treeless plain, thirty- advent of the automobile 
five miles north of Santa Fé 
on the Taos road, is in the 
heart of the Penitente coun- 
try. The population of the 
town and surrounding territory 
is made up entirely of mem- 
bers of the cult. On the edge 
of the village is the morada, 
and a mile away, at the end 
of a well-worn path straight 
across the sandy plain is a 
large cross which marks the 
site of the crucifixion -cere- 
mony on Good Friday. This 
path from the door of the 
morada leads past the village 
cemetery—the campo santo of 
the Mexicans. It is a long, 
long trail, baptized in the blood 
of many a Penitente brother, 
driven almost mad with suf- 
fering from the self-inflicted 
tortures of the cactus whip; 
and along that same path many 
a Penitente Cristo has stum- 
bled under the weight of a 


cross, just as Jesus Christ stag- Light. The leader, called 
gered under another cross on ila si iaillieee Hermano Mayor, or Chi 
the way to Calvary long go. MAKING TORTILLAS Brother, is the ruler and h 
A little Catholic church, The making of tortillas, the universal food of Mexico and the South- WOrd is law. He not on 
belfrey topped with a cross, west, occupies a large part of the time:of every Indian housewife. guides the ceremonies, bt 
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more tourists it is proba 
that the brotherhood does 
wish the meeting places to 
tract attention. The mo 
and the church are two distal 
buildings, the former being 
meeting-place of the Per 
tente brothers, while the lat 
is the house of general wo 
ship. 

The morada at Alcalde is 
the modern type, “L” shape 
with two very small windoy 
and a doorway facing @ 
Sangre de Cristo range to # 
east. The visitor is not pe 
niitted to enter, and any 
tempt at intrusion is not om 
frowned upon by the brother 
but may result in bodily h 
to those foolish enough to 
tempt it. 

The brotherhood of eae 
morada is governed by ten o 
ficers, known as Los Hermane 
de Luz, or the Brothers e¢ 
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s all disputes among the Penitentes of his- colony and fre- 
ly between the members and outsiders. he other officers 
he Warden, the Helper, the Nurse, the Teacher of the 
ees, the Secretary, the Pricker, the One Who Prays, and 
iper. 
le principal ceremony takes place during Lent, but another 
id on All Saints Day. Seli-w hipping is practiced during 
p periods as well as at funerals of members or their fam- 
During the Lent- 
Beason the devo- 
- flame to fever 
culminating with 
procession to the 
cruci- 


fd sounds imagin- 
is the wild shriek 
the Piper's reed 
p. Carried on the 
it air io ithe iarth- 
comers of the des- 
it is the signal ior 
Penitente tortures 
start: and it strikes 
[or to many a brave 
rt = who hears the thair cruel rites are held. 
l Each night dur- This building is of the modern type. 


@et in the morada for 
myer and imstruction; and every Friday night until the last a 
@cession oi seli-whippers marches from the meeting-house to 
Calvario cross at the end of the path. 
the tourist who is hardy enough to brave the cold and ter- 
S of the night is rewarded after a long wait with as strange 
light as mortal man ever witnessed. As the door of the morada 
ps the Piper comes forth, followed by five brothers clad only 
white muslin trousers, each carrying a whip made of Spanish 
yonet fibers with a knot of cholla cactus spines on the end. 
ithe rear is the Hermano Mayor, while one or two others 
ty lanterns, and another guides the w hippers. 
With the Piper in the lead, the brothers form in line, sing- 
& a doleful chant which adds to the solemnity of the scene. 
loving slowly, a step at a time as though in dread of the ordeal 
fore them, each of the whippers swings the terrible lash, first 
er One shoulder and then over the other, and with a swish 
id a dull thud it lands on the naked back, inflicting a terrible 
bund. each time cutting deeper into the raw flesh. If one of 
e brothers should falter, or cringe before the torturous lash, 
bis brought back to his self-inflicting punishment by the Guide 
ho cuts imto the quivering flesh with a blacksnake w hip. When 
€ cross is reached the five flagellants prostrate themselves 
fore it as the others chant a hymn; and at its conclusion they 
| return to the morada. 


THE PENITENTE CEREMONIAL HOUSE AT ALCALDE 


Every community of Penitente brothers has a morada, or ceremonial house, in which 
It is from the morada that the procession to the cross begins. 
It is built of adobe in the shape of an “L,” with 
Leni the brothers two small windows and a doorway facing the Sangre de Cristo range. 
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Very few outsiders have ever witnessed the mysterious cere- 
monies in the morada; but those who have been permitted to 
enter its sacred portal tell a fearful tale of self-inflicted torture 
with the whip, and walking with bare feet on the paths of cholla 
cactus. 

On Ash Wednesday the 


“Christ” is selected by drawing lots; 


and during Lent the final preparations are made for the Ameri- 
can Passion play. 


Good Friday is the greatest day of the year 
for the Penitentes. As 
the first light of the 
rising sun dawns over 
the Sangre de Cristo 
range to the east, the 
door of the morada 
opens and the Peni- 
tente brothers come 
forth for the last cere- 
mony. For some of 
them it may be their 
last day on earth. It 
is more than passing 
strange that these 
mountains which bor- 
der the heart of Peni- 
tente land on the east 
should have been 
named Sangre deCristo 
by the Spanish padres 
of old, for this means 
in English the “blood 
of Christ.” Here the phrase has a cruel significance. 

The procession forms with the Piper at the head, followed 
by the Cristo staggering under the weight of a huge cross, and 
several others bearing lighter crosses. Slowly it moves towards 
the Calvario. In the rear are the whippers, naked to the waist 
and shivering with the cold; but this is soon forgotten in the 
agony of the self-inflicted tortures of the cactus whips. On 
each side are armed men who keep back the curious or any 
who might attempt to interfere, while kodak fiends are abso- 
lutely barred. 

The weight of the cross borne by the Cristo is so great that 
he stumbles frequently and would fall prostrate more than once 
and probably receive serious injuries under his burden if some 
brother did not aid him. When the permanent cross at Cal- 
vario is reached a circle is formed with fourteen crosses; and 
around this the Penitentes march, stopping for a prayer at each 
cross, which represents one of the fourteen stations. 

The time for the crucifixion has arrived; but the Cristo does 
not show the least sign of fear as he watches the preparations. 
When all is ready he is stretched out on the cross he carried, 
and his arms and legs are bound so tight that the flesh turns 
blue. The cross is slowly raised with its human burden, and all 
is silent, except perhaps for the sobs of his mother or his wife. 
Surely no truer representation of the crucifixion of Our Lord 


THE CEMETERY OF ALCALDE 


le trail that leads from the morada to the cross of crucifixion passes this humble cemetery in which many Penitentes lie buried. The village of 
Aleside may be seen just beyond the cemetery, and in the distance rises the famous Black Mesa of the Spanish conquistadors. 


Sas: 


A PENITENTE’S GRAVE 


This. gaunt and austere cross marks the resting-place of some Peni- 

tente brother who died either on the cross or from self-inflicted tor- 

tures. A cross is not erected over the graves of these victims of 

religious frenzy until a year after their death. Each passing friend 
places a stone on the grave. 


was ever staged in all the world. His body slowly turns pur- 
ple with cold and lack of circulation. At last the Chief Brother 
gives a signal, and the poor Christo is taken down—unconscious 
or perhaps dead—and carried back to the morada. 

If he lives, well and good; but if he does not survive the ter- 
rible ordeal he is buried secretly before the dawn of another 
day ; and his boots or shoes, placed on the doorstep of his home, 
are the only word his relatives ever receive of his fate. It is 
simply a message that the unfortunate Cristo has gone on a long 
journey. The location of his grave is unknown to the family 
until a year later, 
when one of those 
small wayside 
crosses sO common 
in that section of 
New Mexico is 
erected over the 
sepulcher. It may 
Deena some yse- 
cluded spot; it 
may be at the side 
of the road; and at 
the foot of the 
cross each passing 
friend places a 
stone, which soon 


becomes a pile, 
known as the de- 
scenso. 

Nor do the 


whippers always 
survive their fear- 
ful self - inflicted 
tortures; for it is 
not uncommon for 
one or more to die 
from exhaustion 
Onin ft ection 
brought on by 
their wounds and 
suffering. When 
this occurs they 
too are taken from the morada at midnight and buried secretly ; 
and the next morning their relatives find their shoes outside of 
the door. I was told that when a Penitente dies from suffer- 
ing caused by either crucifixion or whipping he is buried in an 


Alcalde is a typical Mexican adobe villa 


THE CHURCH AT ALCALDE 


A white belfry and a cross serve to distinguish the little church in the Indian village of Al- 
calde from the other adobe buildings surrounding it. 


A TYPICAL PENITENTE TOWN 


; L ge in the center of a sunbaked, treeless plain. 
in the heart of the Penitente country about thirty-five miles north of Saat Fé. 


position in the grave, 
unable to verify 
from authoritative 


upright 
but I was 
the statement 
sources. 

The last service of Lent takes 
place on the night of Good Friday. 
Just after darkness has fallen the 
weird notes of the Piper’s flute 
pierce the night air—a summons to 
the people, and the entire Mexican 
population, men, women and _ chil- 
dren, turns out. A procession forms 
at the morada and marches to the 
little Catholic church, where the 
service known among the Penitentes 
as tinieblas is held in utter darkness. 
The  Penitente translation of 
this timieblas service is “earth- 
quake”; and they evidently look 
upon it as a culmination of 
the actual occurrence on Cal- 
vary after the crucifixion of 
Christ. 

The Penitentes of the Southwest 
are descended from the Flagellantes : e 
that swept Europe in the Middle This small wayle 
Ages. This sect appeared first in the Virgin ab 


Italy in 1210, and with amazing Placed in the @ 

ae : one of the bui ags on 
rapidity the strange rites spread dur- San’ Gabrilmenalt 
ing the next fifty years until thou- i ‘% 
sands of devotees were seen in processions through’ ¢ all Italy, 
carrying banners and crosses and lashing themselves jith leather 
whips. The Flagellante movement grew with the /ssing cen 
turies until it had spread throughout all southern “1rope; but a 
the date it was carried across the sea to the New ‘brid is no 
definitely known. However, it seems to be the g eral belie 
that the present sect is descended from the layme organiza: 
tion known as the Third Order of St. Francis, anj during the 
Spanish régime practically everyone of any consequ ce in New 
Mexico was a member. The expulsion of the Frar scans from 
New Mexico after the Mexican revolution left the fird Ordet 
without regular government, and the theory is tH) it drifted 
into the present Penitente organization. i 


H if ver, the 


fact tet the Pe - 
tentes pxisted be 
+ revolution 


It lies 


moradas where whipping processions take place e'/ 
a crucifixion is not infrequent. | 
settlement, and they are so strong in the Taos anc 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A MAIN HIGHWAY IN CHINA 
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ch of these lile huts along this old Chinese thoroughfare is a tea house at which travelers may stop for a sweet cake, a cigarette and a 


wl of tea. 


ni 


Clnese roads are notoriously inadequate. 
fig must be bene on the shoulders of coolies or transported on wheelbarrows. 


highways that they are generally impassable for motor and bicycle. 


In the center and south of China there is very little wheeled traffic and nearly every- 
In the north heavy carts have played 


such havoc with the 


: MIRRING UP A CHINESE HOKNETS NEST 


‘ Travel by Chair in the Chinese Hinterlands—Outwitting a Group of Angry 


RAVELNG through the interior of China is normally 
Y: safer rocess than traversing the crowded avenues of 
an Ameizan city. No one in China ever heard of a fatal 
llision betwen sedan chairs, or of a pedestrian mortally in- 
red by speemg chair-coolies. Travel is safe, but occasionally 


€ foreigner ‘eps into a hor- 
ts’ nest. 

Kung Lungis a small town 
a few undred people 
uated on th bank of a nar- 
w canal-lik stream which 
ws peacefuy by the town 
d, twelve miles further 
uth, loses i, identity in the 
ajestic Yangze. Freight and 
ssengers Kng Lung bound 
ay take the: choice between 
voyage up te creek by sam- 
N or a convyance by carry- 
olie along t2 tow-path. 

It became ecessary for me, 
| American rading in China, 
visit the »wn in order to 
tain the sinatures upon a 
down leaseof two hold-out 
embers of ie Wang family. 
1ese two getlemen had stub- 
rnly withhid their pens be- 
use of sore uncertainty in 
eir minds s to the attitude 
the local dagon on the sub- 
ct. The dagon, reputed a 
vengeful ol codger, might 
ll over, if anoyed, and shake 
€ town to feces. 

I chose cairs, as quicker 
an sampan,ind Tai, the num- 
T one chaicoolie, agreed to 
pply ten oolies—four for 


Coolies—The Guile of the Burden Bearer 


By WARRACK WALLACE 


in Kiangsi Province. 


In some Chinese cities the streets are so narrow that even rickshaws 
cannot be used. Then the sedan chair, with its curtained privacy, is 
used by those whose dignity makes walking impossible. 


my chair, four for my interpreter’s chair, and two for luggage— 
at one Chinese dollar each. And Tai agreed that none of the 
chosen coolies would hail from the village of Hwang Mei, which 
undoubtedly contained the most rascally collection of vagabonds 


On the appointed morning, 
Tai, true to his promise, had 
two chairs and ten coolies 
waiting, and Chen and I 
climbed into the wicker seats. 
With a “Hov’ the coolies 
hoisted the carry poles upon 
muscular shoulders and swung 
off. 

My lead man was a burly 
dark-skinned brute, much 
larger than the average native 
of the vicinity. As I watched 
the play of his knotty shoulder 
and back muscles, I became 
dimly sensible of having seen 
him before. As he shifted the 
pole from his left to right 
shoulder, momentarily disclos- 
ing his profile, doubt became 
certainty, for on his left cheek 
lay a livid three-inch scar which 
had drawn a curious question 
from me some months previ- 
ously when he had first led my 
chair. And on that occasion 
there had been trouble. Scar- 
face was a Hwang Mei man. 
Tai had broken his agreement. 


It was too late to return 
without much inconvenience, so 
we jogged along at a steady 
gait for an hour or two and, 
as all seemed serene, I dis- 


NAVIGATING NEAR THE YANGTZE GORGES 


Near the upper reaches of the Yangtze, where the river rushes through narrow gorges, the sampans have 
to fight desperately against a powerful current. The great Yangtze River forms one of the main arteries 
From its mouth for nearly six hundred miles into the interior it is easily navigable 


of trade in China. 
for ocean steamers 


missed Hwang Mei rascals from my mind. As Kung Lung 
woods carried a reputation as an abode of golden pheasant, 
my shotgun, reposing in two parts in a leather case, lay at 
my feet. 

The coolies seemed in good humor. Scar-face acted as 
spokesman and, after supplying what little information he pos- 
sessed about golden pheasants, he leered over his shoulder at 
me and asked if I had brought a chiang. He did not seem 
altogether pleased when informed that the chiang lay in the 
leather case at my feet. Perhaps, he would have been positively 
resentful if he had known of an automatic in my hip pocket, 
carried because it might prove useful if a stray deer presented 
a short shot. 

Kung Lung was a dirty unfragrant one-street town, the street 
being a half-mile long and running parallel with the creek at a 
distance of twenty yards or so. Our agent’s dingy shop lay 
in the center of the town, and the coolies set down our chairs 
before its open front. 

The two hold-out Wangs proved to be not half 
so fearful of a few silver dollars as they were of 
the Kung Lung dragon and their signatures were 
ferthcoming in short order. Business completed, 
the agent hospitably pressed fish and rice upon 
us, and after some desultory talk we were ready 
to depart. 

As we had been conversing in the front of the 
shop, and Chinese shops have the street-front re- 
moved entirely, most of the townspeople had be- 
come aware that a foreigner was present, and 
they had dropped in to see just how silly a for- 
eigner really looked. Yellow mask-like faces and 
gaping mouths packed the room and the street. 


I scanned the rows of faces to locate Tai and 
order the chairs, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

I called him. A slight stir in the corner of the 
shop, and a crouching figure slunk through the 
crowd for the street. 

belay 

He stopped. Then, shamefaced, he approached 
and stood silent before me, head hanging. 

“We are ready to go,” I informed him in 
Chinese. 

Tai stood stock-still. He said nothing. 

“Hurry up. Call the coolies.” 

Tai remained mute. Obviously, something lay 
in the wind. 

Scar-face, puffing at a long bamboo pipe, stood 
close by staring brazenly at me. The audience 
waited silent, expectant. I motioned towards the 
chairs with a hand and ordered Scar-face to start. 


TRAV ER 


He leered and threw down 
gauntlet. “Cannot go.” 

‘Why ?” b 

“Each coolie must have ft 
more copper.” 

No wonder Tai had hid k 
self in shame. He now ste 
eyes floor-ward, abashed by 
connection with this piracy. 

I addressed both Tai and Sear} 
face. “Tai agreed with me oy 
one dollar each man. True? 

Tai murmured, “True.” 

“Then if coolie wants morejit 
is business, between coolie andy 
Tas, . <Pruer® 

SEA std aes j | i 

“Then,” I turned to Scar-fately 
“if you want ten coppers mi 
you get it from Tai.” 

Scar-face bared all of his digy 
colored teeth in a snarl. “Yoi 
not pay ten copper more, 
you walk to Kiu Kiang. f 
now. Tai unimportant.” 

The levy amounted to lit 
the principle to much. A cod 
was demanding money to wh 
he had no shadow of right, | 
manding it publicly before the entire town, and demanding 
insolently without even a perfunctory observance of Chin 
courtesy for he addressed me familiarly as “You” instead of 
the third person. 

Scar-face knew that no foreigner cared enough about a 
small silver pieces to walk twelve miles for them, but Scar-f 
overshot the mark by his bellicose manner. 

I spoke to the little Chen, who stood open-mouthed beside 
“Go out and call some other chair-coolies.”’ : 

Chen, a worried look ruffling his usually placid features, 1 
plied, ““Kung Lung have no chair-coolie.” 

Scar-face laughed disagreeably. That settled that. 

I suddenly remembered the creek. Of course there we 
sampans. We would discard the chairs and go back by wat 

I presented to Scar-face his ultimatum. “I give you one di 
lar each, as agreed, if you go right now. If not, I go back] 
sampan.” 

The unholy joy in the rascal’s* face faded completely. 


Photo by M. O. Williams 
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WATCHING THEIR FIRST MOTOR BOAT i 


This throng of curious Chinese stands by the river bank watching a foreign devil mak 
a landing in a motor boat. 
sands of years of sails a self-propelled boat must appear to be a miraculous device. 


Small wonder they show such keen interest, for after thou- 
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d uncertain for 
.oment, but 
lily made up his 
d to see this 


TENS: U; 
ced out the back 
- of the agent’s 
p, down the 
rty foot stony 
-shore to the 
— o: the creek: 
--face, the chair- 
»lies and the 
vd dogged our 
s. A sampan 
_who, of course, 
heard nothing 
the argument, 
ved the prow of 
boat against the 
k and solicited 
Chen leaped 
ard. I followed 
tily, the crowd 
ying at my heels, 
_ shouted at the 
mpan man to 


le responded, 
ing mightily at 

sculls but the 
t did not budge 
nch. Suspending 


exertions, he looked shoreward, then burst forth in a stream 
Oriental profanity which scorched the ears. 
the bank, tugging lustily at the sampan’s painter. 

sprang to the bow, seized a loose board and poised it as if to 


ig it down full on 
at evil three-inch 
r. Scar-face, sur- 
ed, let go, but in- 
itly regretting his 
se, seized a stone as 
re as his fist. The 
ipan edged slowly 
ay from the shore 
| Scar-face, not 
te daring to throw 
stone full at me, 
led it close by. 


t fell in the water 
See tomaihe boat; 
ishing water on my 
. An indirect hit. 
emcoolre ; had 
ished water on the 
reigner; the for- 
1er was losing face. 
ir-face and his gang 

up a shout and 
ached for more 
aes. “They waded 
in the stream and 
ished) them along- 
shouts grew into a 
ar. The villagers 
‘e becoming imbued 
h the spirit of the 


. : Pa t 


In the small Chinese town of t 
is still nearly as isolated as it was hundreds of 
ry years ago, the appearance of a foreigner creates 
excited interest among the inhabitants. 
ordinary traveler the towns of the hinterland are 
virtually inaccessible unless he is prepared to 
travel by foot, springless cart, sedan chair or 
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he interior, which 


draft animal is a common sight. 
For the 


miles. 


wheelbarrow. 


Scar-face stood popular. 


this enthusiasm, 
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TRAVELING BY CHAIR Photo by M. O. Williams 


In most parts of China the only alternative to river travel by sampan is land travel by 

chair. The coolies who carry these chairs seem indefatigable. Up and down steep hills 

and over rough ground they go on steadily for long periods of time. It is easy to imagine 
the revolution in Chinese life that would be caused by good roads and motor cars. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
Along the rough highways of China the human 
Possessed of 
incredible patience and fortitude the Chinese 
burden bearer will transport huge loads for 
The coolie will move nearly anything 
he can get on to his strong shoulders; his 
-hours are long; his wages are pitifully small. 
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game. Two stones, 
thrown by zealous 
hands, struck the 
deck upon which I 
stood. Smaller 
stones whistled by 
(Uy, ee Cra duseear lien 
grunted as one of 
them struck him on 
the shoulder. 


The affair had 
grown serious. 
Every one in the 


crowd was now fe- 
verishly picking up 
stones and hurling 
them. 

The too narrow 
creek forbid our 
slipping out of range 
and every second 
saw am increase in 
the fury of the mob. 
The stoical Chinese 
was working him- 
self to a maddened 
pitch, mob feeling 
and the spirit of the 
chase fast creating 
a rage in the breasts 
of all. 

Something had to 
be done at once to 
check the impetus 
of this pursuit. I 
thought of the shot- 
gun. Drawing a gun 
is a desperate rem- 
edy as it suggests 
the issue of life and 
death, but the situa- 
tion warranted it. 
Stones were flying 


furiously, and the war-cry of “Foreign devil” was growing 
Some one would be hurt if a damper were not put on 


I jumped into the cock-pit, grabbed the leather case, leaped 


back to the bow and, 
in full view of the 
audience, threw open 
the lip and jerked out 
the gun-butt and the 
gleaming black barrel. 


Scar-face knew in- 
stantly what it was 
and shouting, “Chiang, 
chiang,” at the top of 
his lungs, flew for 
cover. The crowd took 
up the cry, disappear- 
ing like magic. 

Not one native re- 
mained in sight ten 
seconds after Scar- 
face’s warning. All 
had scuttled through 
lanes and openings to 
the main street, leav- 
ing the rear wall of 
the shops as a rampart 
between them and the 
foreign devil’s weap- 
ons. 

There was no time 
to speculate on this 
curious bit of mob 
cowardice, I want- 
ed speed and lots 
(Continued on p. 52) 
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- AERIAL VAGABONDS 


can bite with 
ends. Lizards, in size 
and appearance like 
small crocodiles, run 
about the walls of the 
houses and 


night. 
tail,” they call, and if 
the boy does not hurry 
they will repeat it a 
dozen times, running 
down at last with dis- 
appointed growls. The 
trilling of “spring 
peepers” becomes a 
loud, insistent shrilling 
by day and night and 
the frogs hop casually 
into dining-room and 
parlor and look on at 
the bridge games at 
the club, quite as 
though they were 
members. The animals 
of Siam have little ret- 
icence, endowed with 
such extraordinary tal- 
ents and indulged by 
the gentleness of a 
Buddhist people, and 
the scientist becomes 
giddy from the sight 
and sound and impact 
of so much material 


Tree-Wall 
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THEIR FAVORITE PET 
In the households of Bangkok the gibbon is almost as familiar a pet as the dog and the 
cat. Gibbons are affectionate and very amenable to training and in the families of their 
adoption they soon become very much at home. It is not difficult to teach them the 
amenities of social life and they frequently sit at table and take their meals with almost 
impeccable good manners. 


OF THE JUNGLES 


requenily 
grey and the color of tea 
favorite “white” form—i@ 


over wide, open & 


he gibbon sg 


= 


its cousins, the gi 
the chimpanzee 
the orang-utan. : 
and shy and wang 

its native home 
dense evergreen 

gles of Bomealg 
Malay Penins® 
Burma and Siam 
Siamese houscholis§ 
Bangkok the gibbaaigy 
almost as famill 
pet as the dog and 
But it thrives only 
the tropics. Our Way 
ern zoological ganiey 
can show here 
there an occa 
drooping specm 
cared for like the BG} 
house plant it is, a 
giving little display 9 
its native incessant « 
tivity. Specimens | 
gibbon are so rare” 
scientific laborator 
that every little 
served fragment 
comes an importay 
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ery enviable treasure. 

gross anatomy of 
bbon—as of all pn- 
-—has Jong since been 
fed and its position in 
scale of evolutionary 
pment worked out. 
mgs to the iamily of 
thropoids, the same 
my that man belongs 
jong with the gorilla, 
@ichimpanzee and the 
a The gibbon is, in 
al, the most primitive 
mis iamily, the least 
Sly related to man, but 
e were to express the 
Monship in the iamiliar 
m of a “iamily tree, 
Sibbon, the chimpanzee, 
Beorilla, the orang and 
would each form a 
of a com- 
| Main stem, expressive 
}common, evolutionary 
_ But there remam 
fy gaps im the scientists’ 
ledge oi the biological 
Dry of the human race, 
to the difficulty oi ob- 
ng adequate anthropoid 
trial for mtensive, com- 
five study. It is 
Wn, ior example, that 
Many particulars man is 
€ primitive than other 
als. In development 
he central nervous sys- 
, man ouiruns all other 
mals But in regard to 
ain other structures 
has remained primi- 
where other animals 
we developed specialties. 
e hoof of a horse 
W, for example, is a 
ficture ess primitive 
in the original five digits 
bm which it developed as 
special adaptation to par- 
ular living conditions. 


) the pathologist and the 


orphologist, students of the finer details of structure, and to the 
siologist whose interest lies in the relation of structure to 


nection, minute comparative 


€s are essential in order to understand just where man stands, 
w he got there, and what are the purposes and the possibilities 
the structures he has retained or lost. 

The scientist in Bangkok hears the means of getting answers 
these and other pressing scientific problems whooping to each 
her in the compounds around him. The gibbon is not wild in 


ngkok. The young animals 
pets And a Siamese will 


ildren for experimental purposes as with his pet “Chinee.” 
entific problems are the last thing a Siamese worries about. 
hen I was in Bangkok—1925-1926—it was possible to make 
fair collection of living apes and monkeys, including a sprin- 
ing of gibbons, and it was also possible to go out into the jungle 
id shoot as many of the animals as one wished, but it seemed 


tremely problematical that 
arch could be accomplished 


ainst taking life. Only young gibbons were available for pur- 
ase in the markets and it takes three years for a gibbon to 
ature. Apes were freely given or loaned but always with the 


oviso that they were not to 


Siam is at present in rapid process of modernization. Medical 
lowledge is mouch prized and sought. 
kes what seems to the Westerner a most curious attitude to- 
ard nature. The idea of the unity of nature, the existence of 
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AN APPREHENSIVE MOTHER 


In their natural home in the depth of the jungle gibbons are very wary of men, 
and at the slightest threat of danger they will swiny swiftly away through the tall 
tree-tops. A mother is apparently not in the least hindered by a little one. The 
baby gibbon winds its arms about its mother’s body while she swings by her hands 
from branch to branch without paying the slightest attention to her burden. Gib- 
bons are not easily caught alive. It takes from forty to a hundred men to capture 
them. In babyhood the gibbon is a soft grey; the color of the adult varies from 
pale buff—the so-called “white” variety—to coal black. 


mate. 


studies of the monkeys and the 


are brought into the city and sold 
as readily part with one of his 


slowly.” 


thoroughgoing experimental re- 


in view of the Siamese feeling may do pretty well as he pleases. 


the observation of the gibbons. 
be killed. 
But the Oriental mind 


aginable. 
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what we call “natural 
laws,” appears never to 
have occurred to him. He 
relates the constitution and 
the behavior of all living 
things to the activities of 
“spirits,” vague entities 
who infest field and stream 
and tree and animal and 
man alike. All natural 
phenomena are accounted 
for by the private careers 
of these spirits and no 
further explanation is con- 
sidered necessary or sig- 
nificant. The Siamese are 
in the charming state of 
mind of the White Queen 
in “Alice” when she an- 
nounced that by long and 
hard practice she had 
learned to believe several 
quite impossible things 
every morning before 
breakfast. The Oriental 
accomplishes this feat 
without the slightest effort 
before or after any meal. 
In regard to the gibbon, 
the Siamese have the cu- 
rious belief that there are 


no male gibbons. This 
they explain by an old 
legend according to which 
the first gibbon was a 
young Siamese woman 


who with her lover’s as- 
sistance killed her elderly 
and ugly husband and 
eloped into the forest with 
the lover. There avenging 
spirits overtook the pair, 
slew the lover and turned 
the woman into the first 
white gibbon. The gib- 
bon’s call that sounds to 
the unprejudiced ear—ig- 
norant of the legend—like 
“whoop, whoop, wup, wup, 
wup ...” is reversed by 
the Siamese to sound like 
“Pua, Pua,” the word for 


Since the gibbon is still calling for a mate, she must be 
still unmated and accordingly there are no male gibbons. 

If you point out to a Siamese that there are just as many 
black gibbons as white or remonstrate with him over the bio- 
logical absurdity of the legend, he will agree with you readily. 
Of course, he will say, there must be male gibbons but we do 
not believe that there are any, on account of the legend, you see! 

The combination of this curious impenetrability to mere facts 
with the ingrained repugnance of the Buddhist to taking life 
makes physiological experimentation extremely difficult for the 
visiting scientist. He must be prepared to stay in Siam for some 
years, collect or buy his own material, bring it to maturity under 
his own supervision, and altogether be content to “make haste 
He is always certain of the most sympathetic interest 
and courtesy from the Siamese, for a more broad-minded, polite 
and tolerant people cannot be imagined. They have none of the 
self-righteousness that the West associates with strong convic- 
tions and religious scruples and the foreigner within their gates 


For the naturalist or the psychologist interested in animal be- 
havior there remains, however, a wide and interesting field in 
So far no trained psychologist 
has made studies and experiments with the gibbons as has been 
done with the chimpanzee and the gorilla. 
of their fairly obvious characteristics have never been recorded. 
The gibbon at home is the most cheerful and lively animal im- 
In Bangkok he is not kept caged—that might, indeed, 


Indeed, many even 
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I visited this gibbon frequently 
while I was convinced of the frier 
ness of his intentions, I learned to k 
at a safe distance. His chief d 
was to catch me at an unwary mo 
leap down on my head, hurl my hat? 
into the nearest ditch (never far of 
Siam!) and retire to his perch with § 
my shopping bag. He would exa 
everything in it with the greatest,care @ 
biting each article experimentally, and 4 


damp his enthusiasm for life and jokes 
—but he is tethered by means of col- 
lar and chain to a bamboo pole or tree 
with a long wire along which his chain 
can slip while he leaps and whirls and 
dashes about. 

The first gibbon I ever saw lived 
down the lane from our house in Bang- 
kok and made the echoes ring every 
dawn by his prolonged whooping. 
“Whoop, whoop, wup, wup, wup, .. .” 


ending in a high shrill trill’ and an- hurl one thing after another from : 
swered by friends of his own species in all directions. Like all the pet . 
and also by the native children, Siamese bons I saw, he adored his mistress and # 
and Chinese, of the neighborhood. all members of his “family,” flinging 9 


himself into their arms and cudd! 
up to them without any of the “monk 
tricks” he used on visitors. aa 
In one Siamese compound I {ow 
both a white and a black gibbon g | 
boling about in the mango trees, each 
with its own bamboo pole and its little) 
packing-box house. These two ie 
bons, incidentally, helped to clear # 
a point on which scientists were vexé 
It was believed by a number of fo 
eigners that the white gibbons were 
females and the black males, whie 
would have been a very pretty examp 
of sex-linked coloration—if it had mi 


My son, aged nine, and I went forth 
to look him up one morning before 
breakfast and found him - sitting 
chained to a fence outside the house of 
a Siamese family. He was a large 
white ape with a black face and he 
was eating a banana, peeling the skin 
back delicately with his long, black 
fingers, pausing now and again for a 
bout of whooping. When he saw us 
he stopped and stared at us and we, 
quite forgetful of our manners, stared 
hard at him. Presently, as though of- 
fended by our rudeness, he turned com- 
pletely around on the fence with his 
back to us and went on with his break- turned out that the black gibbon 

fast, taking thoughtful, dainty bites at a female and the white one a malei 
the banana and occasionally screwing TEARING A RAGE TO TATTERS Prince Damrong, an uncle of the pre 
his face around to see whether we were Oxditarily “a -ancdieariet ned eee eens ; ent King of Siam, also had two young 
still there. Suddenly he crammed) the © ao jinee pean ihe oad lasens blond he ae gibbons, a white and a_ black, bot 
last of the banana into his mouth, by a little skilful tickling to strike theatrical attitudes males, so the theory had to be di 
whirled around and threw the empty which the most accomplished barn-stormer would envy. carded. ; 
skin directly into my son’s face. Then, The xibbon’s Hohe aan and legs give him a grotesque Many of the foreign residents Of | 
evidently feeling refreshed, he gave a #2garance when he stands woright on the ground, but angkok kept gibbons as pets and gi 
sudden spring and landed fairly on the passed agility which is said to enable him actually to very fond of them. One English lad 
boy, upside down, his arms around his capture birds on the wing. told me that she was forced reluctantly? 
neck and shoulders. He nipped his to give away her pet gibbon, a timyyy 
legs here and there, harmlessly, in play, and leaped back onto little animal, because it teased her baby. The ape used to sleé 


the fence before either of us knew what was happening. in a corner of the room where the baby, aged only a year ami 
_ He was a young animal, his Siamese mistress told us, and his unable to talk, had his nap. The baby would wake suddenl 
favorite playmate was a coal-black dog with whom he delighted from his sleep with a cry, but when the mother came in he wa 
to struggle and wrestle until both were breathless, Then they apparently all right and the gibbon was demurely asleep in iff 
would rest in friendly fashion, the gibbon holding the dog firmly corner. But one day the mother chanced to look in from aff 
by the tail or ear, until one of them gave the signal to go again. (Continued on page 51) 


THE TREE-WALKER’S DAILY STROLL 
In Bangkok the pet gibbon is generally tethered to a long chain which permits him to climb and leap about to his heart’s content. These pictures” 
show clearly the method by which he swings himself along in the tree-tops. He never is quite at home when he stands upright on the ground. He never | 
quite seems to know what to do with those abnormally lony arms of his, Sometimes they hang clumsily by his side touching the ground; sometimes | 


he waves them about fantastically in the air. The gibbon’s true home is the dense evergreen jungles of Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and Siam. | 
If he is taken away from a tropical climate he generally sickens and dies. ) 
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T is a long journey 
iI from Abilene, Kan- 
sas, to the golden 
domes of Samarkand. And 
it was a long time before 
W. B. Seabrook actually 
realized the dream of his 
boyhood in Kansas and 
traveled, not to Samarkand 
t magic name was merely a symbol for the glamorous world 
-d by the tales of “The Arabian Nights’—but to the desert 
nountain hinterlands of Arabia. Mr. Seabrook’s desire to 
the life of Arabia was youthful and romantic, but it was 
ful enough to survive the scepticism and caution of ma- 
7, Furthermore, his dream justified itself. 
w people are fortunate enough to realize their romantic 
ms. Most people, if they ever do reach their “Samarkand,” 
21 there in middle age and find that its golden domes have 
recovered with tin. Auto- 
iles are parked before the 
) of Timur, the bazaars are 
| with gaudy Oriental rugs 
ufactured in Manchester, 
the beautiful Circassian 
2s are slovenly waitresses in 
gh-priced tourist hotel. 
Then Mr. Seabrook went to 
bia he went in response to 
healthiest of impulses. He 
t for the sheer joy of it. 
went because he had wanted 
o for years, because he had 
. lured by the austere beauty 
Arabia Deserta” and by the 
; of Arabs and Druses with 
m he studied the Arabic 
uage in the slums of New 
k. He had, thank goodness, 
moral, political or social 
ons; in fact he had no rea- 
ible purpose whatever. The 
< in which he has recorded 
experience—‘‘Adventures in 
bia’—is sufficient proof of 
iltimate value of his quixotic 
re. Luckily he writes well, 
what he did and what he 
in Arabia is worth the tell- 
Arabia, despite mandates 
missionaries, is still, in the 
e remote sections of the des- 
and the mountains, the 
bia that Burckhart, Burton 
Doughty knew, a land of 
Ity, mystery and splendor 
th still serves its proud, an- 
t traditions. 
he opening of “Adventures 
Arabia” describes the trip 
the desert through the flat 
lventures in Arabia,” by W. B. 


rook. 347pp. Ill. Harcourt, 
e and Co., N. Y. 


ins from the northern fringe of 
ssert come to trade at the great 
bazaar in Damascus. 


against the Turks. 


BENEATH THE 
BLACK TENTS OF 
ARABIA 


Life in a Royal Pavilion of the Desert—Witnessing the 
Rites of the Yezidee Devil Worshipers—Tribal 
Customs of the Bedouins 
A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


~ Salchr. 


A WAR LORD OF THE DRUSES 


A powerful chief of the proud and independent Druses of Syria, 

Hussein Pasha Atrash won distinction in the World War by helping 

to raise three regiments of Arab cavalry to aid Allenby and the Allies 

He became a colonel in the native forces of the 

British Army and was twice cited for bravery. He is a member of 

the famous family of warrior chieftains that have offered such cour- 
ageous resistance to the French. 
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desolation that  streches 
from the Hauran toward 
the ancient wilderness of 
Moab. Mr. Seabrook is 
seeking for the black tents 


: ; Modern Baghdad is changing rapidly, but 
of Mitkhal Pasha el Fayiz, her mosques and minarets still preserve 
Sheik of Sheiks and hered- the atmosphere of the city’s glamorous 


itary overlord of the Beni past. 
From the time he 
first meets the extraordinary Mitkhal until the end of the book 
where he describes the days he spent on Mount Lalesh among 
the Yezidee Devil Worshipers adventures succeed one another 
rapidly. 

Among the Bedouins it was Mr. Seabrook’s good fortune to 
be the guest of one of the most powerful Arab sheiks who treat- 
ed him with exquisite courtesy and consideration. The polite- 


ness of the Bedouins makes ordinary Occidentals seem boorish 
—which perhaps they are. 


“Neither Mitkhal nor anyone in the 
encampment,’ says Mr. Sea- 
brook, “ever questioned me 
about my religious beliefs. It 
is the rule of the Bedouins never 
to inquire into the personal af- 
fairs of a man after he has been 
formally accepted as their guest. 
Never did they evince the slight- 
est curiosity as to whether I was 
rich or poor in my country, mar- 
ried or unmarried, or what my 
occupation might be.” 

Mr. Seabrook enjoyed the 
hospitality of Mitkhal’s great 
desert pavilion, a beautiful tent 
ninety feet by thirty feet, woven 
of goat’s hair and carpeted with 
a profusion of brightly-colored 
rugs. He shared the life of the 
tribesmen, true sons of Islam, 
true believers, sincere but not 
fanatical, and easy going in the 
observation of the rites. With 
the Bedouins he rode the superb 
white racing camels. He joined 
in their raids and risked his life 
in the ghrazzu. From the Bed- 
ouins he learned the lore of the 
desert and the stirring stories of 
saints and tribal heroes and of 
the desperate guerilla wars of 
the Arabian hinterlands. 

Mr. Seabrook’s book is not 
confined entirely to the account 
of his life among the Bedouins, 
though this is perhaps the most 
interesting section. He also 
visited parts of Syria, where he 
was the guest of Sultan Pasha 
Atrash and his people, and he 
had some unusual experiences 
with the religious fanatics of the 
Moslem world. There are some 
exciting chapters in his book on 
the Whirling Dervishes and the 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe, 7 
_Director-General, Pan-American 
nion 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S, Kirtland 


TRAVEL CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
GROWTH 


The month of December will conclude 
another successful year in the Club’s his- 
tory—a year in which our usefulness, our 
influence and our membership have made 
a great advance. Judging from the num- 
ber of new members who have joined the 
Club in the last two months, 1927 will be 
terminated brilliantly. 

Naturally, a club can best grow through 
the influence of its members. If our 
members will continue to suggest to their 
friends the advantages of the Club, they 
will continue to augment its power by in- 
creasing its roster. 

The approach of Christmas suggests 
an excellent idea for a gift. Everyone 
has friends who would be delighted with 
a membership in the Club. Why not give 
them a membership as a Christmas pres- 
ent? Applications may be had for the pur- 
pose, or a letter to the secretary giving 
the name, address and occupation of the 
prospective member will be sufficient. 


AUTUMN CLUB DINNER 


We are happy to announce that plans 
are being made for a Club dinner to be 
held in New York City on December 
third. As is customary at all the dinners 
of the National Travel Club, the speakers 
will be chosen from among our most dis- 
tinguished travelers and explorers. 

By the time this magazine goes to press 
plans for this dinner will have been com- 
pleted, and all Club members who are 
interested may secure specific information 
by writing to the secretary. Any mem- 
bers not living in New York City and 
planning to be in the city on December 
third may make reservations by mail. It 
is not necessary to emphasize the fact 
that the dinners of the Club are invariably 
interesting. Check December third on 
your calendar. 


thE ROTEL List 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotel to the present list: 

Prospect House, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

We regret that our arrangement with 
one chain of stores and the following 
hotels has been terminated. These hotels 
should be removed from the recommend- 
ed hotel booklet: 

Hotel Sacramento, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 

Hotel Claridge, St. Louis, Missouri. 


(OVA to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Quisisana and Grand Hotel, Capri, Italy 

Hotel St. Gottardo, Pallanza, Italy 

Hotel Metropole and Monopole, Lu- 
gano, Switzerland 

Huyler’s (All stores) 


THE MISSISSIPPI’S REALM 


The Mississippi is a river of floods. 
When first seen by white men, at the time 
De Soto discovered it, the river was in 
flood. For millions of years these floods 
have been building the valley and delta 
of the Mississippi. So long as the valley 
was inhabited only by a primitive people 
the floods did little or no damage. The 
Indians who happened to be near the 
river simply moved back to higher ground 
with little inconvenience and let the floods 
pass. The great Mississippi Basin is, 
however, too valuable to remain unused. 
No other river basin on the globe com- 
bines topography, soil and climate to make 
as attractive living conditions as those of 
the Mississippi. The basin will therefore 
be used more and more as the population 
of the country increases and its needs for 
food and other products of the lands are 
enlarged. With increased development 
and use of the valley lands the floods have 
become more serious in the danger to both 
life and property, and the record flood of 
1927 has called public attention to the 
impelling fact that effective plans must be 
made for keeping the damage from flood 
waters within bounds. 


As a result of this interest, there has 
been an insistent demand for a base map 
of that part of the basin that is affected 
by floods, on which the various plans for 
flood control might be shown. Such a 
base map has therefore been prepared by 
the Geological Survey, extending from 
Dubuque to the Gulf and from beyond 
Omaha, Tulsa, and Houston on the west 
to Chicago, Evansville, and Tuscaloosa 
on the east, embracing a region about 900 
miles long and 600 miles wide. The scale 
of the map is approximately 16 miles to 
the inch. It may be obtained from the 
Geological Survey, Washington, at 50 
cents a copy. 


MODERN HOLLAND 


It is worth while occasionally to em- 
phasize the fact—which so many tourists 
ignore—that all the interesting things in 
Europe are not listed in Baedecker. The 
twentieth century is worth attention, par- 
ticularly because it is the century we live 
in. The following paragraphs from a 


TRAV 


TRANSPORTATION 
Edward Hungerford - 
Major-General Viktor 
Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardwick 


letter from A. J. Barnouw, of the N 
land-American Foundation, emphi 
some interesting changes that are 
place in modern Holland. g 

“The sights of The Hague whi 
professional guides take travelers 
are the old buildings in the heart | 
city whose age can be counted in 
turies. They wisely keep them away from 
those modern purlieus where, in the 
two decades of this century, spec 
in real estate erected interminable 1 
of common-looking houses, each a 
ful copy of its neighbors to right an 
The eternal sameness of those dwe 
it would seem, must affect the spi 
their tenants and merge.them into a 
crowd of standardized automatons, — 


“But the builders of these atrocitie 
have had their day apparently. A 
generation of architects has come to 
fore in Holland who are proving tod 
who have eyes to see that the dead 
holds no monopoly of beauty in archi 
ture. North of The Hague, in the d 
tion of Leyden, a new garden city 
sprung up which is a sight worth vi 
A too obvious striving after origi 
it is true, has resulted here and the 
something ludicrous and absurd, bu 
general impzession that this latest & 
sion of The Hague makes on the vi 
is one of charm and exquisite taste. 
intrusion of the city, for once, has 
despoiled the country of its loveline: 
the contrary, it has turned the lanc 
of field and wood and dune into a g 
of delight. An even more interestir 
parture from the style of the recent 
may be seen in Amsterdam West. | 
each block is the homogeneous woth 
one architect, not a dull square of exa 
similar houses, but each house an integ 
part of the whole, the entire block, 
the house, being the unit. No gin 
bread decorations spoil the severe | 
plicity of these facades; the sense 
beauty which they evoke is created by 
contrast of straight lines and curves, 
the right proportion of window spac 
wall space, by the color of the brick, 
by the consistent use of that materia 
every detail. Thirty years ago the d 
of people inhabiting this modern sec 
of the city were forced to live in sini 
streets where there was nothing beaut 
to cheer their existence. Who can di 
but the new generation that is growing 
among these brighter and artistic dwey 
ings must show the wholesome effect | 
that environment.” 
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In Palace of Pleasure 
and Eternal Spring! 


By sapphire seas where trade-winds blow, scented with 
jasmine and rose, fun and freedom reign—in old Nassau. 
Antique forts, with dungeons dark; underground passage- 
ways hewn from solid rock; lanes lovely under the silk- 
cottons; ocean-gardens with dreamlike views of butterfly- 
fish and sea-flowers through glass bottoms of yliding 
boats—in old Nassau. 

Flying scud and booming surf where sugar-like coral 
sands gleam under joyous bathers’ feet; stately yachts 
thronging the harbor; dream-days, dream-nights in the 
out-of-doors; golden sunshine, silver moonlight—with 
minds mazy in tropic magic of life—in old Nassau. 


214 days’ sail from New York 15 hours from Florida 
Direct sailings from N. Y. and Miami 


Munson S. S. Line, Pass. Dept. 67 Wall St. New York City 


The Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd. 
230 St. James St. Montreal 


Munson S. S, Line Clarke S. S., Inc. 
139 N.E. 3rd Ave. 158 S.E. Ist St. 
Miami, Fla. Miami, Fla. 


Write to Nassawn Development Board, Nassau, B. W. I., 
for Descriptive Booklet 


NASSAU 


BAHAMAS “Isle of June” 
on the 


FRANCONIA 
January 7 


A pleasure cruise exceeding 
every expectation—Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoy- 
able entertainment, on board 
the“Rotterdam ” Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights On the 


a aa —— J. ~ in interesting Old World lands. if] OMERI Cc 


By the famous ‘SROTTERDAM” 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 January 2] 
Under the Hortanp-America Line’sown management. 
66 99 § 24,170 tons register 
THE “ROTTERDAM ; 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence ofher cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management on board. 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Maderia, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples (first call) ,Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, 
Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned shore excursions in charge of Amer- 
ican Express Co. Stopover in Europe if desired. For 
choice selection of accommodations make reservations 
- now. Cost of Cruise $955 up. Num- 
ber of guests limited. 


thee ; 
3Luxury Cruises a 
: ‘ , Illustrated Folder ‘‘T"’ on request to 


3ST INDIES 
theaupsoi | HOLLAND-AMERICA 
ng S.S. VEENDAM | LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 
New Orleans, LosAngeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


+4 South AMERICA. 
"AEGYPT, EURO! 


New York 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


The wise traveler will deliberately “stop, look and 
listen” when choosing a pleasure cruise. Living 
for weeks or months on one ship is an intimate 
and somewhat complex social process ... you 
should look for quality not merely in the ship 
but in those specific features—desirable compan- 
ionship, constant interest, proper comfort— 
three essentials of modern happiness. 


Our 87 years of experience and repute, skill and 
dependability stand behind our cruises... are 
your safeguard. 


THE WORLD 


Cruising across the world East 
and West, and including the 
Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres, this epochal voyage of 
145 days presents the perfect 
world panorama. The ship your 
Winter Home; an inspiring 
Life Picture of the Mediterra- 
nean, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines, Dutch East 
Indies, Mauritius, South Africa, 
South America, Martinique, the 
Caribbean Sea. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


An enchanting House Party at 
Sea—Cruising for two months 
aboard the great HOMERIC— 
one of the world’s most modern, 
most replete, most luxurious 
steamers and the largest steamer 
sailing to the Mediterranean. 
The comprehensive itinerary in- 
cludes Madeira, Southern Spain, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, a long stay in 
Egypt—the Holy Land, Italy, the 
French Riviera. Stop-over privi- 
leges in Europe. 


Thos. Cook 6 Son 


Baltimore Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal 


Vancouver 


nundred years the body of 
Khan b has lain, unmarked, in the 
heart of the Gobi desert. Mightiest of 

ighty greatest conqueror the 
known, he has returned to 
m i whence he sprung. 
even centuries, then, it may be re- 
d as an extraordinary coincidence 
ait Se ly after the publication of 

“Genghis Khan” (the only 
z GE Ate congueror in our lan- 
the newspapers should report the 
y of the Emperor’s tomb by the 
a archaeologist, Professor Kosloft 
not the report is authen- 
by the eminent professor, it has 
ed its purpose in drawing the atten- 
oi the occidental world io one of the 
greatest, and at the same time one of the 


@ 


& 


—an whether or 


least-known, empire builders who ever 
We reproduce here a contemporary 
Chimese portrait of Genghis Khan, 
the courtesy of the Royal Asiatic 
This little-known painting is in 
aon of the Prince of K’a-la- 
descendant of the Kahn, 
im to the Society for 
duction. While the 
y Chinese, the portrait 
the impression left by 
eror upon a defeated 


i oot be warned that a 
t e Cabell item has re- 
ce been for a oP put upon the mar- 
ket. lt takes the form of POOR JACK, 


a one one play purporting to have been 
pmmated in Richmond in 1906. This play 


bas a I am told, on my short story, 
7 tiers of Falstaff, and while no 
author's name is given, there is a fore- 
word signed J. B. C., in which the writer, 
meoerectly, refers to ‘ ‘my story, The Love 

eiters of Falstaff,” and somewhat mis- 
quotes a passage from JURGEN, not 
written until 1918. The misdemeanor is 
perpetrated in the torm of a thirty-two- 
page pamphlet bound in brown paper, and 
has to every appearance very lately been 
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The Brick Ftouse 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


put on the market. 

“T had no hand in it, and never heard 
of its existence until within the last three 
weeks. During that time I have had 
many queries, from Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and particularly from New York, 
from collectors who had over-rashly ac- 
quired it.” 

As a matter of fact the writer, two days 
previous to the receipt of Mr. Cabell’s 
letter, visited the establishment of a deal- 
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Genghis Khan. eS from a portrait 

in the possession of Kung-sang-no-érh-pu, 

Prince of K’a-la-ch’in, a descendant of the 
Khan. 


er in rare books who makes a specialty of 
Cabelliana. Here one was informed by 
the proprietor that a fair-spoken youth 
had paid him a visit, offering him “an 
unusual Cabell item” at twenty dollars! 
Note the careful phrasing: not an unusual 
item written by James Branch Cabell, but 
“an unusual Cabell item’ At any rate, 
the dealer parted with his twenty dollars 
only to find that he had been hoaxed. 
Incidentally, he volunteered the further 
information that, to his certain knowl- 
edge, the same day saw the sale of 
two copies to another New York dealer. 
From this, I suppose, one could point a 
moral. 

It has become the fashion, of late, for 


reviewers to disparage the compil 
anthologies as a sort of parasite, prof 
by the works of other men and, in 
instances, there is some justice in 
claims. Nevertheless, the  anthol 
when well edited, provides a conver 
and valuable short-cut to knowledge wi 
must not, in this era of short-cuts, 
lightly dismissed. Two of the 
House anthologies, Great Short Sto 
the World and Great Short Novels of 
World, required years of painstak 
preparation and research upon the par 
the editors while a third compilat 
Wallace Alvin Briggs’ Great Poe 
the English Language occupied the ec 
for more than thirty years. In the) 
of this last-mentioned book the compil 
task was indeed monumental. Not 
was it necessary for him to be fami 
with all the poets of England, Irel 
America and the British Colonies, 
select those poems which are, in his : 
ion, the finest in our language. q 
work, to which was added the ted 
operation of securing copyright per 
sions from English and American f 
lishers, by no means completed the b 
for it was then necessary to exercise) 
treme accuracy in the matter of titles’ 
quotation. Dr. Briggs was assisted i 
work by a capable corps of cio 
able among them being Miss Julit 
Eidesheim, and the result has been 
production of an ambitious work virtt 
free of errors. 4 
x * 273 
Travel in South Europe comes) 
among the recreations of Douglas G 
ring, an Englishman, whose Facade 
be sponsored by the Brick House € 
next year. Facade is not an oe 
work but an outstanding character 1 
which takes its title from a term | n 
popular in European capitals. It is 2 
term, meaning the side which individ 
expose to the public gaze, a front 
generally showy, stucco posing as £ 
Mr. Goldring has woven a colorful 
of ultra-modern life, its backgro 
London of the studios, Paris of the 
romantic Provence and a seabound 
of Sweden where recently he was E 
turer in English at Gothenburg. ue , 
by the way, is a niece of Karl No: 
the famous Swedish landscape p 
Mr. Goldring is now making his first V 


to this country. 


By CNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. Rates in- 
“cludehotels, guides, drives, fees. “Most value for your 
“mony” by undisputed testimony. 


Round the World 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
Westward, calling Feb. 2 at Los Angeles 

Stkheruise over a delightful itinerary under the auspices of 

theoriginator of this fascinating form of de luxe travel; 

Speally reserved liner run like a private yacht. Includes 

Hasna, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, 
y Jay; Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, etc., with spe- 
Siciak -mphasis on the visits to Japan and China, India, Egypt, 
' Paistine and Greece. Stop-over longer in Europe in the 

spriy season. 


Mediterranean 
65 days, $600 to $1700 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 25 
24% cruise, specially featuring Spain, 15 days Palestine, 
Egpt and Rome. Many other important visits, too. Stop- 
ove in Europe if desired. 


4th Annual Summer Cruise to Norway and Western 
Mediterranean; June 30; 52 days; $600 to $1300 


_Fank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


001 gross ton fe ple crew motor liner 
50 fee na 74 feet wide, will make 
her mai 


slecer eve tors, esis. Public 
ory ‘in size cow those of any - 


rooms compare 
ship afloat. 

Accommodations for 600 fi fe lass passengets—80. 
bh bat S. oer eo for Maids” 2 


SOUTH 


MERIC 


$250 Gad up 


ARGE commodious Grace Lime Steamers 
with every comfort take you to this fas- 


cinating continent. 


Lofty mountains, beautiful lakes and 
growth all combine to enthrall the 


tropical 
; r 
t 


Visiter. 


Nights of gaiety, promenading, dancing, and 

mingling with the Latins in their faverite 

pleasure haunts. 

The Grace Line maintains offices throughout 

South America with experienced American 

agents to assist you in every way. 

Send for attractive new beek “A” descriding Special 

Reduced Rate Independent 


P 2-Day All-&xpense = 


TOURS 


A month’s vacation cruise of joyous wonder 
visiting the Land of the Incas and the City of 
Kings. Scenes of amazing grandeur and mar- 
velous tropical beauty. The same superior 
service found on other Grace Line Tours. A 
Santa steamer is your luxurious home enroute. 


Tours. 


illustrated booklet “V™ 
itimerary. 


Send for giving cemplete 


New Steamers 
Santa Maria and Santa Barbara 
(15,000 tens) 
in service early next year. Especially de- 
signed for South American service. Glass en- 

closed Promenade Decks. Hot and 

cold running water in every room. 
Orchestra, Swimming Pool, Laun- 
dry and other features 


init i 


rT at ie 
ae amen el 
ae el us tin \ 


aut uncut mn i NN: 


GRACE LINE 


10 HANOVER SQ. NEW YORK CITY 


ong te advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


LOS 


ANGELES - 


LIMITED 


NOTHING 
FINER-— 


NOTHING 
FASTER- 


Leaves Chicago 
8:10P.M..daily 


Like a sojourn in a fine 
hotel—appointments and 
cuisine link luxury and 
high scenic diversion to 
make your 63-hour jour- 
ney a pleasant means to 
the end—California! the 
yearround playground out 
of doors. Los Angeles Lim- 
ited* has barber, bath, 
valet, maid, manicure. 

Seven other fine fast 
trains to California, in- 
eluding the 63-hour San 
Francisco Overland Lim- 
ited*; Gold Coast Limited 
(Open-top observation car 
in Southern California); 
Continental Limited; Pa- 
cific Limited; Pacific Coast 
Limited. 


*Extra fare trains. 


See magnificent, mysterious Death 
Valley enroute. Only $40 additional 
for all-expense two-day side trips. 
For booklets describing Cali- 
fornia, Death Valley and these 
fine trains: 
Address C. J. COLLINS 


General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 174 Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


of an unids 
wife, and 
but one, 


three 


good woman, 
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. oe 


4, 
Mm er Oo 
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ey foe OD 


woman 


needs of comf 


ae and did so cave 
miseries of th “On one such oc- 
| flocked in paneer ome where death 
|The days ¥ before me. The Moham- 
ing sometimes before medan burial customs are interest- 
women clamored for admi ng and somewhat unusual 


stock of medicines wa 


comprising only the the night. 


and lacking many of y after his death, his body 
which ordinarily would upon a mat, raion in the 
of service. I fancy, hon the floor, with the head 
the tremendous faith iatcuille placed in the direction of 
each dose was taken the holy city, Mecca. The washers 
increase the effectiveness of the dead came at once, and bathed 
treatments. Certainly it was almost the body in water and in oil, rubbed 


miraculous to see the results. Super- j¢ 4 


iT ; - with camphor and perfume, and 
stition of course had its part. For 


wrapped it tightly in coarse white 
| example : the case of the man who muslin. This winding sheet isthe cus- 
|came to me declaring that he was tomary shroud and never varies in 
jafflicted by seven devils. This quality. Both rich and poor are 
|poor chap came very early one day abited alike for their graves. 
jand begged me to see him. He told The neighbo rs had assembled to 
|me mournfully, “Oh, Lallah! I have partake of the funeral feast, a great 
|seven devils inside my jaws. My  cous-cous ptepared by his widow. 
| neighbor caught me stealing onions During the meal they extolled the 
|from his field, whereupon he called husband’s many virtues. His widow 
on the father of all d evils to send threw herself upon his sheeted 
seven to afflict me. Not long after- corpse and wept aloud, taking her 
wards my jaws moe <e ache, and last farewell, for religious law for- 
I am sure that the devils are chew- bade her from following in the 
ing at my teeth” I examined this funeral train. The head man of the 


victim of infernal powers and found 
him to be suffering from several 
ulcerated teeth. Extracting these, I 
sent him on his way rejoicing. No 
sooner had I recommenced my 
work than he again appeared, this 
time asking me to give him the teeth 


village, the Amin-Amina (Presi- 
dent of Presidents), lifted up the 
body and laid it upon a bier, which 
in this case was nothing more nor 
less than an ordinary blanket. The 
funeral cortege was ready to start 
(Continued on page 48) 
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— They’ 
all here. 


-»-from the burly glads 
to the dainty overnight 
than even you expected. 


Take for instance one i 
luggage, a superb pices} 
leather, fashioned by z 
artist, reinforced at 
wear-point, and hand-= 
for distinction and da 
ity. You can’t help but fi 
it; even to its price tag. 


—in the roughest waters. This 
palling nausea is unnecessary 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents 
Sickness on your journeys by 
Train, Auto, Car or Air. ; 

7sc. @ $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct” 

The Mothersill Remedy Co., : 
New Yorz 


Travel the modern way— 


NORTH AFRICA! ITALY! FRANG 
GERMANY! SPAIN! In de luxe 
Renzults, De Dion-Boutons. Small 
lect parties escorted by reliable 
Tiers. Reservations secured in adv: 
at best hotels everywhere. Entire 
planned before sailing. Write 
“Europe by Motor.” 

Bookings on all steamships, for indepa 
(unescorted) tours ae well 22 
Dartics, secured through our offices, 


Franco-BelgiqueT ours Co. 


Headquarters for “Ewrobe by Mote 
551 Fifth Ave., Box 1-2, New York, N. 


Learn 


Ppotosteyy Loaf 


nae money taking pictures. Prepare quickly 
Ing spare time, Also earn while you learn. 
experience necessary. New easy method. Not 
else like it. Send at once for free book, “0 
bt in Modern Photography,”’ and full 


culars. r 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 4299, 2601 Michigan Ave, Chicago, U. 8. 


EMBER, 1927 


! € popular Route-t0-Uhe Mediterranean 


proud 


CRUISES 1928 


S.S. S.S. S.S. S.S 
Itiner: : 
erary Canada Providence Patria Providence 
New York Jan 10 Feb. 2 Mar. 10 Apr. 17 
Boston Apr. 18 
Providence Jan, 11 
pres Jan. 18/19 —- Apr. 25 
deira 12 hrs. Feb. 11 Mar. 19 Apr. 27 
bon 12 hrs.| Jan. 22 
ers 12 hrs.| Jan, 25 Feb. 15 Mar. 23 May 1 
lermo 12 hrs.| Jan. 27 Feb. 17 Mar. 25 May 3 
ples 1 Feb. 18 Mar. 26 May 4 
aeus (Athens) 12 hrs.| Jan. 30 Feb. 21 Mar. 29 May 7 
onica 1 Feb. 1 
istantinople 2 days| Feb. 3/7 Feb. 23/24 | Mar. ie May 9/16 
rut Feb. 11 27 pr. May 13 
Soa 3 days| Feb. 10 Feb. 28/2 Apr. 3/7 May 14/16 
31% days| Feb. 13/17 Mar. 3/5 Apr. 8/11 May 17/20 
aetoa (Taormina) 12 hrs.| Feb. 20 Mar. 8 Apr. 14 May 23 
maco 6 hrs. Mar. 10 Apr. 16 May 25 
irseilles arrive Feb. 22 Mar. 11 Apr. 17 May 2 
ength of Cruise 43 days 38 days 38 days 39 days 


. : Including all Shore Excursions 
himum Cruise Fare $545.00 { and Hotels in Palestine and Egypt. 


ean, Comfortable and Commodius Vessels especially built for 
e Mediterranean Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. 
op-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, 
ames of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
avel. Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service 
iroughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 
or further information and descriptive literature apply:— 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., INC. 


General Agents 


17 State Street, New York City 


or local agents 


DE LUXE CRUISES 


O PORTO RICO! To Santo Domingo! 


splendor. 


11 DAYS 
ALL EXPENSES 


$160 up 


Magnificent S. S. “Coamo” or “San Lorenzo” your home for 
Dancing. Fascinating motor sightsee- 
ing trips included in rate. Stop-overs permitted, in which case 
you may elect to stay at the Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel, San Juan. 


entire cruise. Orchestra. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


Cruise Department, 25 Broadway, New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


“Tslands 

of Enchantment”—miraculous garden spots of trop- 
ical loveliness enriched by four hundred years of Spanish 
Your route passes through superlative beauty, 
looking into every nook and corner of tourist interest. 
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and her sisters” 
“THE SHIPS THAT met 


begpagriion: 


san by the broad white ribbon of foam 
that marks the path of the graceful MaLoto, the 
Hawaiian Islands have moved 36 hours nearer 
to the coast of California. You may now speed 
from the Golden Gate to Honolulu in only four 
days. 

This startling achievement in the maritime 
development of the Pacific and its most glorious 
islands, marks the first year in service of the great 
Matoto —the largest and swiftest passenger 
ship ever built in the United States. There is no 
more luxurious ship afloat. Designed exclusively 
for first-class passengers —650 of them! Every 
refinement of famous hotels is embodied in this 
splendid new ship. 

This yacht-like liner is the latest addition to a 
famous fleet devoted to the service of Hawaiiand 
the islands of the South Seas. Haven’t you ever 
longed to face the setting sun on one of these 
ships bound for romance? — Malolo, Maui, 
Matsonia, Manoa,W ilhelmina, Lurline, Sierra, 
Sonoma, Ventura. 

Go now. Al] your favorite sports await you in 
a delightfully new environment. The cost is low 
—all-expense tours from $270. 

One or more sailings every week from San 
Francisco. The Matoto sails every second Sat- 
urday. Also regular sailings from Seattle. 

Write our nearest office as shown below or ask 
any tourist agency for illustrated literature and 
complete particulars. 


Library on the Mat.oro 


Matson line 


THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 


Nawal 


OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Check here [ } 
Check here [ } 


510 W. Sixth St. 1319 Fourth Ave, 
Los Angeles Seattle sc 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 

& Matson Navigation Co. 
econ — Please send illustrated literature on a trip to Hawaii, 

Here is 4c in stamps to cover mailing literature especially 


prepared for use in schools. 


Address 


535 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


140 So, Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


215 Market St. 


San Francisco 
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If YOU Will 


Help NOW 


Friendless 
Dependent 
Musicians 
Will Have Their 


OWN HOME 


Friends and lovers of music; play- 
ers, singers, composers—here is 
your opportunity to serve the art 
nearest your heart; to keep faith 
with your fellows who have devoted 
their lives to this service. Here 
ig your chance to show your appre- 
ciation of the work they have done. 


Without thought of personal gain— 
inspired to fulfill their task with 
unselfish devotion—i!] paid and un- 
appreciated while they labored or 
assailed by ill health or misfortune, 
these makers of songs, players and 
singers now appeal to yu for aid. 


Almost without exception, the 
guilds, crafts, trades and arts are 
erganized in the name of RBenev- 
elence and Brotherhood for the pro- 
tection and care of the old and in- 
firm of their various professions. 
Now the musical world and those 
who love music are asked to con- 
tribute to a fund for the erection 
and maintenance of a home for 
friendless dependent musicians! 


They Have Never 
Asked Before 


You are giving to those who have 
iven most to the world. You are 
elping those men and women who 


have never failed to give time, 
money and talent to any charity 
that called upon them. hey have 


always given and never asked for 

aid, ey have filled the world with 

sweet sound and happiness; they 

have given you a million prcasarce, 
i 


they have made your life more 
wo living and NOW THEY 
NEED YOUR HELP! 


Will You Give Just 
One Dollar? 


Many have pledged their support to 
this great movement to provide 
pleasant surroundings where aged 
and infirm musicians may spend 
their declining years in comfort anc 
ease. 


The beautiful five-acre estate upon 
which the home is to be built at 
Bay Shore, Long Island, was do- 
nated by Emma R. Steiner and 
Margaret I. Mac Donald. Applica- 
tions for admission are constantly 
accumulating. The need for an 
adequate building becomes more im- 
perative daily. 


Your Dollar Will Help! 
Mail it at once to Department T. M. 


Harmony Acres Musicians 
Home Campaign Committee 


Campaign Headquarters 
255 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Harmony Acres Musicians 
Home Campaign Committee, 
Campaign Headquarters, Dept. T. M., 
255 West 48rd St., 
New York City. 

My contribution of............ 
applied by the Committee toward mee 


to be 


erection and maintenance of HARMO 
ACRES MUSICIANS HOME is enclosed. 


Among the Mountain Tribes of Algeria 


(Continued from page 46) 


upon its slow and mournful way. 

The marabout led the procession. 
He was followed by the Readers of 
the Koran, chanting as they paced. 
Then came the bier carried by 
changing groups of eight, all men. 
Every man was eager to carry the 
bier a little way because it is be- 
lieved by the Mohammedans that 
each step taken when so burdened 
by a corpse serves to help the re- 
mission of sins. After the bier 
there came the relatives and friends, 
followed by a general horde of men 
and boys, each intent upon acquiring 
virtue by walking after a funeral 
train, for this also is believed to be 
a worthy act. 

At the cemetery the grave had 
evidently been previously prepared 
It was lined with stones, and in a 
cranny of the wall between two ad- 
joining stones there was laid a tube. 
I afterward was told that this tube 
contained copies of the prayers con- 
sidered proper to serve as a letter 
of introduction to the Recording 
Angels. 

Experiences of this sort, fascinat- 
ing glimpses of the ceremonials and 
customs of these people, occasionally 
varied the monotony of my medical 
work. My instruments were few, 


my medicines still fewer; common 
sense, ingenuity, an inventive faculty 
and a sense of humor were the most 
important stock that I possessed. 
My mornings were spent extracting 
teeth, dressing wounds, treating ail- 
ments, and listening to pathetic tales 
of misery and tragedy. In the after- 
noon I went out on my itinerant, 
road-side work accompanied by a 
beast laden with my things. I shall 
never forget my road-side clinics. 
Entering a house I would bathe a 
baby, treat a child, listen to the 
complaining of an invalid long ill. 
Coming out I would find the court- 
yard filled, the walls overtopped with 
climbing boys and girls, while the 
road beyond would be thronged 
with the lame and halt and blind, 
come to ask for help. 

So I wandered throughout Taour- 
irth Abdallah and the neighboring 
towns, learning to know the people 
and their land, and learning more 
than this, learning their true worth, 
their devotion and their gratitude. 
When at last it was necessary for me 
to leave the yillage, the men walked 
many miles to accompany me on my 
way, and the womanandthe children 
followed me almost down to the 
mountain’s edge, loath to let me go. 


The Sanguinary Passion Play of the Penitentes 
(Continued from page 32) 


tions that they have a strong influ- 
ence on politics. With the advent 
of the automobile tourist the decline 
has set in, and in a few years pub- 
lic performances will be rare. In 
former times only a few outsiders 
ever penetrated the Penitente coun- 
try during the Lenten season; but 
now the automobile brings them in 
by the hundred. The condition at 
Alcalde last year is only a fair 
sample of what may be expected at 
every morada in a very short time. 
On account of being near to Santa 
Fé many machines were parked 
around the morada with headlights 
turned on the building the entire 
night preceding Good Friday. ‘As a 
result the brothers remained within; 
and there was no procession to the 
cross at daybreak. 

The tourist looking for the pic- 
turesque will find it at the little 
village of Alcalde. Typically Mex- 
ican, with its one-story adobe houses 
strung along the dusty street, it 
looks as if it had not changed in a 
hundred years. A few goats, pigs 
and chickens dusting themselves 
lazily in the road suddenly come to 
life and scamper for satety before 
the approaching automobile, while 
black-eyed, dark-faced children wave 
a greeting; but their elders seldom 
show enough energy to bestow even 
a passing glance. 

At the north end of the village is 
San Gabriel ranch, old in a land 
noted for its ancient landmarks. 

San Gabriel is one of the very few 
old-time Mexican ranches left in the 
state, which is seen today in all its 
ancient grandeur. On three sides of 
the patio is the one-story hacienda, 
typical of the Spanish days a cen- 
tury and more ago. 

The ranch house has a_ history 


that dates back across the years to 
1772, when a Spanish don, who had 
received a large grant of land from 
his king, selected this spot for his 
home and ruled like a feudal baron. 
In its time the old building served 
as court-house and jail as well as 
home, and under one wing in what 
is now the fruit cellar was the dun- 
geon of long ago. 

San Gabriel is in the heart of the 
oldest European civilization in the 
United States. Three miles away is 
the ancient San Juan pueblo, named 
San Juan de los Caballeros by Don 
Juan de Ofiate when he arrived 
there in July, 1598, with his com- 
pany of Spanish colonists, seeking 
a site for a settlement. In that his- 
toric village you can still see scraps 
of primitive Indian life much the 
same as in the days of the conquis- 
tadors; and if you are so inclined 
you may spend many an interesting 
hour with the first Americans. 

At the junction of the Rio Grande 
and the Chamita, a scant mile from 
the pueblo, is the site of old San 
Gabriel, the first European settle- 
ment in all the Southwest, and the 
second in the United States. This 
spot was selected by Don Juan de 
Ofiate for his colony in 1598 nine 
years before the first permanent 
English settlement at Jamestown, 
Virginia, and twenty-two years be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh Rock. You can easily trace 
the foundation of the old mission 
which was dedicated September 8, 
1598, thirty-three years to the very 
day after Saint Augustine, Florida, 
was founded; and at one corner you 
will find the ancient wall still stand- 
ing about three feet high, all that is 
left of the oldest building erected by 
Europeans in North America. 
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For Your Mediterranean | 
Cruises Appoint | 
GHIOLMAN BROTHERS} 
As Your Athens Acent 
World-famed facilities for ha 
large cruises in Athens. All 
members will congratulate 


directer at end of Athens t 
our superior arrangements. 


Write today for Athens 
Excursion program and 


GHIOLMAN BROTHER: 
Athens, Greece 


JOSLIN’S Famous Tom 


WINTER TOUR DE LU} 
Personally Escorted 


Feb. 8th until April 1st 


Starting from New York points 
New Orleans, the Apache Trail, | 
rissa Gorge, etc., etc., California, TP} 
turning by ship from San Fran 
stopping West Coast of Central 
ica, Panama Canal, Havana, Cuba, ¢ 
4,000 miles by rail 6,000 miles t 


Write for folders. 


THE JOSLIN TOURS 
Newark Valley, N. Y. Be 


The Trail 


A beautifully illustrated monthly 
zine. Distinctive and varied Tl 
On sale at the better newsstant 
35¢ the copy. Yearly subscription 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zez 
sake mae anaes are Mall Sa 
i ns) = « 5 
“AORANGI”’ (22,000 sono: = Janet 
Sails from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Ra 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St, 


or to the Canadian, Australasi val 
Line, 999 Hastings St W., Vancouver al 
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ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little bro 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is {| 
and very illuminating, Horoscopes ca 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, V 


Every CRUISE Everyw | 


Seleot accommodations available for West In 
South America, Round World,  Indepe 
European Itinerariee upon request. Also 
tripe to Bermuda, Bahamas, California, Pani} 
Parts Rico, Cuba, South and Central Ame. 


/ BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL Bu 
| 903 Fifth Ave., N.Y... .. Caledonia : 


EUROPI 


| WINTER 
{TRIPS to 


49 days—France, Italy and Sicily - - 
Steamship Tickets All Lines 
Choice aceommodations all Winter 
THE EXPRESS TOURING ce 
‘358 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Wisc. 6 


Beautiful Balmy Bahama 
Isles of Perpetual June 


Hotel Fort Montagu, 
Nassau, N. P. 


Palatial, Fireproof, Overlooking Eme 
ald Seas. Every Outdoor port. 
Open all year. 
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n the history of French ar- 
enius. 
all is said concerning the 
e clinging about its past and 
rm of old dwellings and mon- 
scattered along its precipi- 
‘reets, it is the town’s “inef- 
(ragrance” and the origin of 
ch constitutes the unique dis- 
a of Grasse. No less than 
five perfume factories, some 
very extensive, work at full 
ty during the months of the 
spring and summer, furnish- 
ployment to a majority of the 
people who live in the town. 
le is an aggregate of more than 
acres devoted to the cultiva- 
of a multitude of different 
jes of aromatic plants, trees 
rubs. Among them some of 
nost important are lavender, 
ils, hyacinths, red and white 
violets, heliotropes, tuberoses, 
e, carnations and mignonette 
orange, lemon and mimosa 
One or more of these varie- 
at different seasons cover the 
with seas of bloom and thou- 
s of field workers, for the most 
women and girls, are then busy 
morning till night picking the 
The season for the cull- 
f violets is from February to 
1, jonquils and hyacinths in 
ch and April, oranges and roses 
ay and June, mignonette and 
ations in June, jasmine from 
to October, and different va- 
es of mimosa from October un- 
‘ebruary. Thus there is actual 
esting in progress throughout 
year and some of the crops, con- 
ring the smallness of the in- 
lual flowers, are enormous. No 
than 6,400,000 pounds of rose 
ls are now harvested annually, 
000 pounds of orange blos- 
, 1,100,000 pounds of jasmine 
660,800 pounds of violets, to 
tion only a few of the highest 
ling varieties. 
le process of extracting the per- 
e essences from the blossoms is 
Ty interesting one. The petals, 
ng been placed by the pickers 
ttle baskets suspended from the 
Iders so as to avoid all unneces- 
handling, are carried at once to 
factory where, with the excep- 
of roses and orange and lemon 
coms, they are spread on glass 
> which have been coated with 
ed lard about half an inch thick. 
trays are stacked to prevent 
oration and left for about 
ty-four hours, in which time 
2rease absorbs practically all the 
from the petals. The latter 
then removed and the grease is 
more covered with fresh petals, 
process being repeated as often 
hirty to sixty times, when the 
will have become thoroughly 
‘ated with the perfume, about 
* pounds of blossoms being re- 
-d to) saturate one pound of 
The latter is then scraped off, 
>d and macerated in spirits of 
, the odoriferous essence com- 
g with the volatile oil and ris- 
to the surface where it is 
med off and afterward filtered. 
eroli, the base of Eau-de- 


The Perfumed Citadel of the Riviera 
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Cologne and orange-flower water, 
is produced more simply from the 
orange and lemon blossoms by the 
mere distillation of the flowers in 
hot water and this process is also 
employed in making attar of roses. 
The costliness of the product last 
mentioned may be inferred from the 
fact that it requires about twelve 
tons of roses to produce a single 
litre of attar. Many years of ex- 
perience have taught the perfume 
makers not only how to procure the 
natural odors from a great many 
flowers but how successfully to imi- 
tate many others which are so re- 
fractory in yielding their perfume 
that extraction is commercially un- 
profitable. 

Most of the laboring people of 
Grasse who are not directly em- 
ployed in the perfumeries find work 
in the industries allied with them; 
the copper foundries for the fab- 
rication of stills, the soap works, 
the joiners’ shops which turn out 
packing cases, and the glass works 
where bottles are made. It is a 
curious fact that though the per- 
fumes of Grasse enter largely into 
the products of the distributing per- 
fumers of Paris and other parts of 
the world, none of the firms whose 
names are familiar everywhere seem 
to have their own factories at 
Grasse. If they do, in fact, own 
any, the latter are being operated 
under other names, but it would 
appear that they buy the basic es- 
sences from the Grasse manufac- 
turers and then dilute them in ac- 
cordance with their own formulae 
to produce the commercial toilet ex- 
tracts. The industry in Grasse it- 
self has tended through the years 
to centralize in fewer and larger 
plants. Statistics show that in 1862, 
when the volume of business was 
small in comparison with what it is 
now, there were sixty-eight distil- 
leries of perfumes in the town as 
against little more than half that 
number today. 


Though it was in the sixteenth 
century that Catherine de Medici 
put the chief industry of Grasse 
upon a practical basis by sending a 
certain Sieur Tonbarelli there to 
found a perfume plant, it has been 
only within comparatively recent 
years that it has become a real fac- 
tor in the development of the town 
and in the commerce of the world. 
A local manufacturer, M. Perolle, 
then began shipping some of his 
product direct to Paris where a de- 
mand immediately arose for it, the 
trade rapidly spreading thence to 
other cities and countries of Europe 
and finally to America. 

Whatever its other attractions, no 
town whose existence depends 
mainly upon an industry so idyllic 
could fail to influence the imagina- 
tion or to attract numerous travel- 
ers. This Grasse has done and will 
do increasingly so long as visitors 
in steadily mounting thousands from 
every part of the world but particu- 
larly from northern France, the 
British Isles and the United States, 
continue to flock annually to Cannes 
and Nice and the other teeming 
seaside resorts a few miles away. 


Below is a view of one of St. Petersburg’s four 
beautiful golf courses during a championship 
tournament in mid-winter. 


Everyone Has a Good Word 
for “The Sunshine City” 


HEREVER you are, wherever 

you may go, you will find 
that everyone who has visited St. 
Petersburg has a good word for 
“The Sunshine City.” It is only 
natural to infer that there must 
be a sound reason for such uni- 
versal favor. And there is! 

St. Petersburg has not “just 
grown” to its present enviable 
position as one of the leading re- 
sort centers of America. Nature, 
it is true, gave this city the ad- 
vantages of a marvelous climate 
and a matchless location. But to 
these the citizens of St. Peters- 
burg, with a definite plan, have 
added almost everything possible 
to make it an ideal community in 
which to live, a most delightful 
playground, the resort metropolis 


of Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


All Kinds of Fun 


Among other things the Sunshine 
City has provided what is bDe- 
lieved to be a great variety of 
recreation and entertainment than 
is to be enjoyed 
in any other city 
of the South. 
There’s never a 
dull moment 
here . . . always 
something doing 
and something to 
do. Golf on four 
courses ... yacht- 
ing, boating, and 
fishing on the 


StPe 
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Gulf and Tam- 
pa Bay 
swimming, 
horseback _rid- 
ing, aviation... 
motoring on the 
best of highways 

. tennis, arch- 
ery, lawn beat 
ing, roque, quoits, Freee 
horseshoes . . . everything! 
There’s Big League baseball (the 
New York Yankees and Boston 
Braves train here.) There are box- 
ing bouts weekly. There are free 
band concerts twice daily in Wil- 
liams Park. And there’s the Mu- 
nicipal Recreation Pier, one of the 
finest in the world. Theatres, con- 
certs, lectures, dancing. Festival ef 
the States... regattas... tourna- 
ments... conventions . . . the list 
is almost endless. 

And, of course, ample and excel- 
lent accommodations have been 
provided—100 hotels, some 300 
apartment houses, and hundreds of 
furnished homes. Living costs are 
moderate. Everywhere you'll find 
real hospitality. 

Come this winter for a truly 


wonderful vacation. Write today 
for our illustrated booklet. Mail 
a coupon. 

‘ Lie T. CONANT, ‘| 


Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


1 
! 
1 
Please send me a copy of your illus- | 
trated booklet. \ 
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oe American flag service is 
announced—two famous sis- 
ter ships of the United States Lines 
fleet, S. S. President Roosevelt and 
S. S. President Harding, will maintain 
a regular winter service between 
New York and Algiers (12 hour 
stop-over privilege), Naples, and 
Genoa. 


from New York 
Pres. Roosevelt Jan. 18 
Pres. Harding Feb. 3 


Pres. Roosevelt Feb. 18 
Pres. Harding March 5 


Return dates from Genoa are 
February 2, February 18, March 4, 
and March 23, with calls at Ville- 
franche, the Port for Nice, on the 
two March sailings. First class one 
way rate from $253 up. 


The many travelers who have 
enjoyed the high American stand- 
ards that United States Liners 
have offered them on their trips to 
Europe, and who intend going to 
the Mediterranean this winter, will 
be glad to know that these two 
American flag steamers will be 
operated in this new service. 


To EUROPE 


Immediate sailings to Europe ot the 
United States Liners, S. S. Levia- 
than, S. S. George Washington, 
S. S. President Roosevelt, S.S. 
President Harding,S.S. Repub- 
lic, and S. S. America. Fast, 
steady ships with delicious meals, 
luxurious staterooms, and an 
American spirit of fun on board. 
For reservations and further informa- 
tion on this new Mediterranean service, 
as well as regular sailings from New 
York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plym- 
outh, Cherbourg, Southampton, and 


Bremen, see your local steamship agent 
at once, or write— 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


*Phone Whitehall 2800 


The Mythical Home of King Aeolus 
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scarcely to be real water at all. 

The town of Lipari is a place of 
narrow winding streets and balcon- 
ies and bright-colored little houses. 
On one side of the town lies Salita 
San Giuseppe, white like a long line 
of foam along the shore. Between 
the two rises a great flat rock which 
they call la citta vecchia, the old 
town. It is mostly in ruins and the 
facades of the old cathedral rears 
itself bravely from among the 
debris. 

Lipari still lives in the quiet at- 
mosphere of the Middle Ages. There 
are no roads, no electricity, no bath- 
rooms. But there is something in- 
finitely more precious, the warm 
Sicilian sunshine and the blue water. 
And by night one hears the sound 
of song, young voices, laughter. 
Someone calls “Pepino;” there is a 
faint giggle in the darkness, and 
again the sound of mandolins. 


Every morning at dawn the goats 
come to town and the women rush 
out with cans and pots and bottles 
to have them filled. And out from 
the hotel sallies Donna Giulia to get 
milk for the guests. A little later, 
from behind Vulcano nearby, the 
fishermen come in with their catch. 
There are large red fish and small 
shiny fish and eels and sea-turtles 
and octopus and the delectable cal- 
amar. Down from the hills come 
the old women with baskets of 
oranges on their heads, with onions 
and lettuce and all sorts of vege- 
tables, stopping at the dazio, or town 
customs-house, to pay a few soldi to 
the gaily-uniformed soldiers who 
stand like comic opera stars in the 
street. Then from around the point 
comes a shrill whistle and the little 
mail-steamer churns its way into the 
harbor. Half a dozen rowboats 
are out beside it at once. The pas- 
sengers go one way, the mail an- 
other, the freight still a third. And 
occasionally there are goats or don- 
keys which are thrown abruptly 
overboard and forced to swim to the 
shore. 

Despite the almost perpetual sun- 
shine and calm weather, the little 
steamer cancels almost a voyage a 
week. But they take things very 
easily at Lipari and no sooner does 
a small grey cloud appear on the 
horizon, than they smile and whisper 
domani and put up the bad-weather 
sign. And al! the would-be passen- 
gers go home whispering domani 
and it doesn’t seem to matter very 
much, It is that very thing which 
constitutes much of the charm of 
Lipari—nothing matters very much. 
The hazy blue days follow one an- 
other in tranquil succession. Every- 
one is very friendly and life is very 
easy there. 

My first day in Lipari I was out 
looking for a room in the campagna 
at the edge of the town. On the 
porch of a beautiful, flower-twined 


villa I noticed a man looking at 
me, and I asked him in Italian if 
he knew where I could find a room. 
He shook his head. It was difficult. 
People in Lipari weren’t used to 
having strangers around, but what 
was I, tedesco,a German? I told him 
I was an American. 

‘Is that so” (this in English) 
“T’m an American too, come on in.” 

He was most cordial, fed me 
chocolate and cakes and, after look- 
ing around through the town, found 
me a little room high up over the 
sea. “There are lots of us here who 
have been in America,” he told me 
—and indeed there were, dozens of 
them. I found myself grown sud- 
denly popular. “I wonder if you 
should maybe just happen to know 
my brother Angelo what runs an 
ice cream parlor out in Corona?” 
or “Was you ever in Sundusky, 
Ohio? I lived at 149 Elm street for 
nine years.” “Say, Mr. Schooner 
(they never could negotiate my 
name), can I take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to write a letter to my 
brother-in-law in Brooklyn. I been 
away so long I kinda forget how 
to write English.” 

There is Mr. Taranto, who was a 
ship’s carpenter in New York, and 
Mr. Bonanno who ran the West Shore 
Beef Co. And Mr. Zaia, who left 
America in 1897 after having cam- 
paigned for McKinley. And there 
is Mr. Famularo, who had been in 
Australia and who called me a 
“bloke” and ran a “bloody delica- 
tessen store,” and the fabulously rich 
Mr. Paino, who is supposed to be 
worth a million lire. 

When the day finally came for me 
to leave, there were quite a number 
of my friends down to see me off. 
And because I was going back to 
the America that they had known 
and loved, they brought me oranges 
and sweet lemons and _ tangerines 
and flowers of every conceivable 
color. As the little Eola steamed 
out of the bay, I could see them 
waving at me. Gradually I lost 
them, the people first, then Marina 
Corta with its statue of San Bar- 
tolomeo, Salita San Giuseppe, and 
finally the high rock of la citta 
vecchia itself. Behind me lay Lipari, 
Monte Sant’ Angelo towering high 
and green and spotted over with 
little white cottages. Came a sud- 
den squall of rain and I lost even 
the island. 

Milazzo, when I arrived, provin- 
cial little town that it is, seemed 
like a metropolis—carriages, an oc- 
casional automobile, and the whistle 
of the direttissimo which runs to 
Palermo at twenty miles an hour. 
It was from the window of this 
same direttissimo, or express 
train, that I got my last view of the 
islands.. They stood far off to sea, 
faintly, glamorously blue in the 
distance, floating in the sea like a 
small world of their own. 
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season. 


CAMDEN REAL ESTATE E 
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\. and Desert Scene ; 
... Brilliant Sunshine. 
all day...every day! 


How would you like to pick roses 
or oranges—or big, juicy grapefru 
for the breakfast table—VOW! Ye 
can do this, any January mornin 
in Phoenix. : 
No “winter” here! It’s “60”, wit 
blue sky and sunshine, when Chicag 
and New York are fighting demoi 
blizzards. Youll love Phoenix... 
with its warmth, color and outdoo 
recreation,—aeroplaning, forinstane 
all year round. 
Come—NOW-—and maybe 
here where the sun always shines 
Winter rates, Southern Pacific ¢@ 
Santa Fe. Stopovers on all tickets. 


Tune in on Station KFAD, 
Phoenix, 2737 meters. Tuesdays, 
70:30 P.M., Eastern Time 


! PHOENIX-ARIZONA CLUB 
: 739 Chamber of Commerce 

' Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona 

i Please send my free copy of 
; “Phoenix, Where Winter Never Comes”. 
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Aerial Vagabonds of 
the Jungles 


(Continued from page 38) 


adjoining room just in time to see 
the little ape dance lightly across 
the room, tweak the baby’s nose, and 
dart back into its corner again! 

In their natural home, the top- 
most branches of the highest trees 
in the jungle, the gibbons are very 
wary of man. They have been shot 
from time immemorial by the 
natives for food—in spite of his 
Buddhist training, the jungle dwell- 
er gets hungry and he is an adept 
with such simple weapons as the 
blow-pipe and the crossbow—and 
they move so swiftly and silently 
through the tree tops that the stalk- 
er cannot hear them go. But their 
early-morning habit of endless con- 
versation vives them away to the 
careful hunter. In the stillness of 
dawn their whoop, whoop, wup, wup, 
wup, endlessly repeated, rings 
through the jungle and while they 
are “talking” they make so much 
noise, themselves, that the hunter 
can approach. The gibbons live in 
small family groups—not in bands 
like the monkeys—made up, as a 
rule, of a mature male and a fe- 
male with their half-grown “chil- 
dren” and a baby clinging to the 
mother, 


One of our friends in Bangkok 
used to ride about the city on his 
bicycle with his little gibbon cling- 
ing to him. The gibbons’ natural 
food is fruit and young shoots, but 
civilization brings dissipation to the 
ape as it does to man, Our friend’s 
little gibbon had a most deplorable 
appetite for tobacco ashes and 
match heads. Whiskey had no vis- 
ible effect upon him. He drank a 
fairly strong whiskey-soda one eve- 
ning, heavily sugared before he 
would have anything to do with it. 
He sat thoughtfully for a few 
moments as thouyh waiting, with the 
rest of us, for a “kick.” Then he 
shook himself, sneezed, rubbed his 
nose energetically and, quick as a 
wink, made for the family dog, 
which had presumed to enter the 
room. He tumbled the dog into a 
corner with a few appropriate re- 
marks and seized a box of safety 
matches. He retired with these and 
proceeded to enjoy them at leisure, 
biting off the heads and swallowing 
them with every evidence of relish. 
Then he discovered a tray full of 
cigar and cigarette ashes and he pol- 
ished those off. 


This little gibbon, I regret to say, 
paid the extreme penalty for his 
rash and perverted tastes. One of 
the traveler’s many regrets at part- 
ing from the charming Kingdom of 
the White Elephant is the realization 
of the fragility of these fascinatiny 
and endearing pets. There is no 
point in attempting to bring one 
home—the chances of survival are 
too slim. But one is frequently 
haunted by the memory of the pene- 
trating whoop, whoop, wup, wup, 
wup, ringing out in the still hot 
dawns and repeated at intervals, with 
less enthusiasm, all through the 
blazing heat of the days in Bangkok. 
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See the Wonderlands 
of the World! 


“Frank's 


6" Annual Cruise De Litxe 
| 
to the hi” 


Mediterranean 


Cunard S. S. “Scythia”—Sailing from New York January 25, 1928 

Fascinating Africa, mysterious Egypt, the Holy Land, beautiful 
Madeira, gay Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, 
ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, 
Constantinople, Bosphorus, Athens, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, France, Eng- 
land—the glorious Cruise of the palatial Cunarder “Scythia” will 
take you to all of these wonderful places, and many others. We 
have again exclusively chartered this magnificent steamer, with 
membership limited to 390—half capacity. 


The Cruise of the “Scythia” is the annual Mediterranean classic. The 
unusually large and comfortable cabins—all with hot and cold running water— 
the suites and private baths, the spacious decks, the passenger elevators, the 
famous Cunard cuisine and service and the reasonable rates, all combine to 
offer the most attractive of all Cruises to the Mediterranean. 


Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. ‘‘Berengaria,”’ 


WESTINDIES | sistion on reauecs Promot fsecvation ad‘eabis, Apply to 
Cruises 
Do iure FRANK TOURIST CO. 

Jan., Feb., Mch. | (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Palatial 
S. S. “Veendam” 


Philadelphia - 1529 Locust Street Boston - - - 33 Devonshire Street 
San Francisco - 582 Market Street Loa Angeles - 756 So, Broadway 
Chicago - - - 175 North Michigan Avenue 
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anderbilt 


SAN JUAN, Porto Rico 


The Finest Hotel 
in the 


WEST INDIES 


A bit of New York’s luxury 
in a charming tropical setting. 
Overlooking the far-reaching 
Atlantic and beautiful Condado 
Bay. Wholly American. 


New Outdoor Salt Water 
Bathing Pool and Tea Garden 


Inexpensive accommodations 
for season or stop-over. Golf, 
tennis, motoring. Direct steamer 
service via Porto Rico Line. 
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For Illustrated Literature 
and Reservations address 


Watton H. Marsuatt, Mgr. 
The Vanderbilt Hotel - New York y 
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T is characteristic of 
this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly 
as they settle their hard-fought games—on the sporting 


principle of “may the best win!” 
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GOLF HOTEL 


The newest. Up-todate. Full Seuth. Private suites. Sunny garden. Tennis. 


OWN GOLF-LINKS 
On the Cliff behind the Hotel. Officially appointed by R. A. C. 
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Including IGUAZU FALLS—MIGHTIEST OF CATARACTS - > SOO SEES WAT, 

INCA RUINS 2nd the WEST DYDIES even with a revolver, twelve miles 

LEAVING FEBRUARY 2ND—RETURNING APRIL 17, 192 down 2 narrow sircam, creeping 

Visiting Paname Cenal, Peru, Chile, tip aorese the Andes, Argentine. , Brazil along at the rate of three miles an 
and the Weet Indies. Optional trip to the Inea Euine and by the new Trant-An Fail- hour. Guns m the village might be 


Paz to Buenes Aires. 
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A Tour Mate Under ideal Weelner Conditions and Most Select Membership. 
BENCE TOURIST COMPANY, Inc. 


“Leaders in South American Travel” 
Independent All-Inclusive Tours Arranged At ay Time 
1536 ‘W YORE CITY 


produced to dispute that passage. 
My choice was made. Yelling to 
the sampan man to seni] on, I sat 
down on the prow of the boat, arms 
folded, face bridge-ward, and grinned 
at Scar-face and his friends. I had 
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Started under the bodige 


I lowered mmy head, cams 


bamboos, 
mmscolar amms and bodies, 


- s 3 - 
acer tae a 


slenre descended 
purted ont min the op=n Sm 
and the cookies on the bndzel 

i the croucul 
© ashore were 
x wondemng 7 
mothmg kad happened anil 
would come next 


The look of wonder which 
over his face rapidly gave wa 
am expression of satisfaction 
could be fairer than appomimm 
Chinese to settle the dispnte bam 
the cookies and the foreigner? 

By the time Scar-face had 3 
his belligerent seli through the m= 
to where I stood, the riot wasal 
The middleman had been des 
let ihn is Popular sem 
was now all for peaceful dispas 
of the case. 

Sear-face perceived this andl 
fight fiickered out of him The 
dieman cleared a circle and Sca: 
dejectedly sat down in it, glam 
me with baffled eyes but absals 
disdaining to present his case @ 
arbiter. 

My story met no denial. Prd 
the judge himscli had heaved as 
ten minutes before, but he gavel 
judgment most cheerfully. The cr 
had veered over from 
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Stirring Up a Chinese Hornets’ Nest 
(Continued from page 52) 


downright friendly sympathy. The 
mélée was over. 

Tai, apologetic to tears, begged me 
to let bygones be bygones and ride 
back to Kiu Kiang by chair. 

The chair-coolies, their cause lost, 
diplomatically sued for peace by 
fetching the chairs, setting them 
down before me. Scar-face, himself, 
sullenly stepped into the lead man’s 
place. I paid off the relieved sampan 
man and, after thanking the arbiter, 
climbed into the first chair as Chen 


proceeded to step into the second. 

The coolies scuttled away as if 
nothing at all had happened. At three 
miles out of Kung Lung the coolies, 
led by Scar-face, were chanting mer- 
rily; at six miles I was included in 
their conversation; at nine miles we 
were all very jovial, and just before 
we reached the Yangtze Scar-face 
himself cracked a sly joke to the 
coolie behind him about how funny 
people looked when they went under 
low bridges. 


The Valley of the Twenty-Third Psalm 
(Continued from page 28) 


thief and a robber.” 

The peasant shepherd boy is in- 
variably the youngest male laborer 
of the family. As the oldest son 
grows up to help his father with 
the sowing, ploughing, reaping, 
threshing and olive-picking, a young- 
er boy takes his place with the flock; 
and so on down the line until the 
lot of being the family shepherd 
falls to the youngest, as was the 
case with David, he being the young- 
est of Jesse’s sons. 


The first article that a shepherd 
boy possesses is a sling. It is his 
“dog’—his assistant. As he watches 
over the feeding flock he cuts a little 
loose wool from the back of one of 
the sheep, spins it with the aid of a 
smooth pebble, and then converts 
the yarn into a sling. With this he 
becomes expert at throwing stones to 
a great distance and with much 
precision. It not only serves as a 
weapon of defense in driving off 
hyenas and other wild beasts, but 
when a sheep wanders off and will 
not return at his call, he will drop 
a stone near it, and this at once has 
the desired effect. Attached to his 
girdle is his bag or scrip, made from 
the skin of a kid, wherein he car- 
ries his stones and his food. It was 
with such a sling as that described 
that David slew Goliath and it was 
in such a scrip that he carried “the 
five smooth stones out of the brook,” 
when he set out to meet the giant. 

No boy is without his zamoora, or 
flute. These are simply hollow 
reeds, pierced with a few holes and 
fitted with a mouthpiece. With 
such a flute a shepherd will play to 
himself and his sheep for hours to- 
gether. His repertoire may be very 
limited, but when you hear the 
piping in that wild gorge the sounds 
are distinctly sweet and cheerful. It 
was no doubt on such a simple in- 
strument as this that David piped 
to his flock as do the shepherds to- 
day. 

The shepherd, in fact, anticipates 
and their flocks, photographing and 
speaking to them through a friend 
who knew their language, I could 
not help thinking that it was such 
scenes as these that David must 


have had in mind when he wrote the 


Twenty-Third Psalm. 

The shepherd, in fact, anticipates 
every need of his sheep. I began to 
realize the meaning of the Psalmist 


/ when he said: “He maketh me to 


lie down in green pastures. He 


leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul and leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake.” When night com- 
menced to fall I grasped the sig- 
nificance of such phrases of the 
psalm as: “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me. Thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” As the shep- 
herd goes in front of his flock he 
taps the rocks with his rod and his 
staff. The sheep hear the noise and 
are reassured of the presence of 
their leader and though it is dark 
they follow the sound. 


In the summer months the shep- 
herd often seeks a night’s shelter 
for his flock in some mountain cav- 
ern. Arriving here he feeds a little 
grain to the sheep to supplement the 
day’s grazing. As they partake of 
this meal they are often spied upon 
by some ravenous beast who fears 
to molest the sheep because of the 
presence of the shepherd. This is 
what the Psalmist means when he 
says: “Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies.” 
Should a sheep receive a scratch or 
be found suffering from the effects 
of the sun, the shepherd resorts to 
olive oil as a cure. “Thou anointest 
my head with oil,” says the Psalm- 
ist. 

When the shepherd leads his flock 
out to pasture he often calls them 
by name. The pasturage may be 
some high peak, too far away to re- 
turn to the valley brook for water. 
But the shepherd knows of a rain- 
filled cistern of cool water. From it, 
at noon, with the aid of a long rope 
and a leathern bucket, which he has 
carried for the purpose, he waters 
his sheep. He empties the bucket 
into a stone trough or a great cir- 
cular basin hewn from solid rock, 
perchance the capital of an ancient 
column. He sings as he works and 
draws the water even faster than 
the sheep can drink; so that the 
trough overflows, and the Psalmist 
writes: “My cup runneth over.” 
And so on right through every 
phrase of the psalm. 


Truly, the shepherd life of the 
Holy Land has remained virtually 
unchanged since the days of the 
Patriarchs and the first Christmas 
morn. This fact is the more re- 
markable when we remember how 
modern innovations are rapidly per- 
meating the life of the country. 
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The Ancient Metropolis of the Etruscans 
(Continued from page 25) 


But the Etruscans made pottery of 
their own, and by the thousands they 


imitated the Greek vases. So that 
there must have been “millions of 
beautiful jars in Etruria. Already 


in the first century B, C. there was 
a passion among the Romans for 
collecting Greek and Etruscan paint- 
ed jars from the Etruscans, par- 
ticularly from the Etruscan tombs: 
jars and the little bronze votive fig- 


ures and _ statuettes, the sigilla 
Tyrrhena of the Roman luxury. 
And when the tombs were first 


robbed, for gold and silver treasure, 
hundreds of fine jars must have 
been thrown over and _ smashed. 
Because even now, when a part- 
rifled tomb is discovered and opened, 
the fragments of smashed vases lie 
around. 

As it is, however, the museums 
are full of vases. If one looks for the 
Greek form of elegance and con- 
vention, those elegant “still-unray- 
ished brides of quietness,” one is dis- 
appointed. But get over the strange 
desire we have for elegant conven- 
tion, and the vases and dishes of the 
Etruscans, especially many of the 
black bucchero ware, begin to open 
out like strange flowers, black flow- 


ers with all the softness and the re- 
bellion of life against convention, or 
red-and-black flowers painted with 
amusing free, bold designs. It is 
there nearly always in Etruscan 
things, the naturalness verging on 
the commonplace, but usually miss- 
ing it, and often achieving an orig- 
inality so free and bold and so fresh, 
that we, who love convention and 
things “reduced to a norm,” call it 
a bastard art, and commonplace. 


It is useless to look in Etruscan 
things for “uplift”? If you want 
uplift, go to the Greek and the 
Gothic. If you want mass, go to the 
Roman, But if you love the odd. 
spontaneous forms that are never to 
be standardized, go to the Etrus- 
cans. In the fascinating  littk 
Palazzo Vitelleschi one could spend 
many an hour, but for the fact that 
the very fullness of museums makes 
one rush through them. 


x * x 


In the January issue of “Travel” 
D. H. Lawrence will describe the 
extraordinary Etruscan tombs of 
Tarquima, which contain some of 
the most beautiful frescoes that have 
survived from antiquity. 


Beneath the Black Tents of Arabia 
(Continued from page 41) 


ever seen in other than the trailing 
robes of rusty black). Broad silver 
bracelets circled her arms, and gold 
coins were braided in her hair. Her 
boots were of red Damascus leather, 
with silk tassels of peacock blue. 
She was unveiled, as Arab Bedouin 
women always are. She was rather 
pretty, but she was no raving beauty 
such as the gorgeous damsel—a 
veritable ‘desert vampire—whom 
Mitkhal took me miles to see, a few 
days later. 

“Thirya and her black woman dis- 
appeared into the hareem, while 
Jerid and his men joined us. The 
young sheik sat with Mitkhal and 
me on the piled-up rugs, but no 
word did they mention of the dis- 
pute. Their talk was of camels, pas- 
tures, and the autumn rahla. 

“The warriors sat cross-legged, in 
a great open circle, shoulder to 
shoulder, four or five deep, beneath 
the wide-spreading canopy, and other 
rows stood just outside behind them. 

“Mansour, black major-domo, 


brought from the hareem a small 
rug, cushions, and an incongruous 
pink silk counterpane with which he 
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arranged a small couch, near the 
center of the circle facing Mitkhal. 
Then he placed another rug beside 
it, for Jerid. 

“The men did not rise when 
Thirya came from the hareem and 
disposed herself on the pink couch 
but when Jerid left his place beside 
Mitkhal, they all arose with him and 
remained standing until he was 
again seated. He ignored the rug 
that had been laid for him, ani’ 
squatted apart in the sand, 

“When I arose with the others, |] 
noticed that thirty or forty wome1 
stood grouped outside the tent. They 
couldn’t see over the heads of th 
men, but were close enough to hear 
A whispering and rustling cam 
from the other side of the hareem 
curtain wall behind us where othei 
eager ears were listening. 

“Mansour, squatting at Mitkhal’- 
feet, tapped sharply three times on 
the sand with a camel-stick, and th 
divan was opened. 

““T’fadal bil awal, ya Jerid? 
[Wilt thou speak first, O Jerid?)’ 
asked the sheik of sheiks. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Beneath the Black Tents of Arabia 
(Continued from page 55) 


“Ta, wellah [No, by God],’ re- 
plied the youth, ‘for I am content’ 
(meaning that his wife was the one 
who had made all the trouble and 
who demanded changes)—and he be- 
gan sulkily rolling a cigarette. 

“Wilt thou speak then, O Thirya, 
or wilt thou have another to speak 
for thee?’ : 

“‘T will speak, O my uncle,’ she 
answered, and began fairly, but soon 
became excited and poured out such 
a stream of words that I could not 
follow them. What I missed, to- 
gether with its implication, was ex- 
plained to me later. 

“Thirya was insisting that Jerid 
add a second wife to his household, 
for three reasons: 

“The first was the matter of child- 
bearing. The wealth and strength of 
a Bedouin tribe lie in its man-power, 
even more than in its flocks, and 
every Bedouin father wants to have 
as many children as he can—particu- 


larly males. A man can _ beget 
twenty—forty, children, with joy in 
the begetting and no _ subsequent 


burden, but a woman who is com- 
pelled to bear many children ‘carries 
an endless burden,’ loses her youth 
and beauty, grows quickly old. The 
women of the poorer warriors are 
content to become brood-mares, be- 
their life in any event is one 
of continual work and hardship, so 
that it makes little difference. But 
the wife of a young sheik, particu- 
larly if she is proud and beautiful, 
prefers to bear two or three children, 
and no more, retaining her figure 
and youth, and letting other wives 
in turn take up the burden of child- 
bearing. 

“The second reason was the ques- 
tion of companionship. The unmar- 
ried Bedouin girl may have beaux, 
suitors, visitors to her heart's con- 
tent; in this respect she is astonish- 
ingly more free than other Islamic 
women; but once married, her social 
contacts are more limited. Even her 
husband spends nine-tenths of his idle 
time in the coffee circle, from which 
women are excluded. Thirya com- 
plained that life was stupid with only 
serving-women and inferiors in her 


cause 


hareem. She wanted the com- 
panionship of a second wife, an 
equal, 


“She contended, furthermore, that 
it was ‘undignified’ and ‘unnatural’ 
for one wife to be saddled with all 
the domestic responsibilities of a 
sheikly tent. A prosperous sheik 
keeps continual open house. Eight, 
ten, - frequently twenty -guests may 
‘drop in’ unexpectedly for dinner. 
No matter how many servants there 


‘may be, certain household duties de- 
*volvexdn :thévwike in the desert just 


a$ in. London or New York, except 
that she hasn’t the compensation of 
dining with her guests—and Thirya, 
with one baby to care for and an- 
other soon coming, insisted it was 
high time for her -husband to show 
decent consideration and 
second wife. 

“She pleaded at great length, being 


the aggrieved party. Jerid replied in 


few words, He proposed to take a 
second wift in due time, but he was 


install a- 


sick and tired of being nagged about 
it, and he didn’t want to be hurried. 

“Mitkhal puffed placidly his narg- 
heela, pondered, and gave judgment: 

““Every man wants many sons, if 
it is the will of Allah, but it is not 
good for a sheik’s wife to bear bur- 
dens, like a camel, all her life. Yet 
a complaining and discontented wife 
is also a heavy burden, and if one 
wife fill the hareem with discordant 
quarreling, how shall the husband 
wish to take another? Let Jerid and 
Thirya return to their beit-shaar in 
peace, and let her reproaches cease. 
And at the end of Ramadan (the 
following spring) when we are re- 
turned again from the south, Jerid 
shall take a second wife. I have 
spoken.’ 

“Mansour tapped thrice with the 
camel-stick to announce that the 
divan was adjourned, Thirya, pre- 
tending she had triumphed, but really 
piqued, retired to the hareem. 

“And presently all was tranquil 
again in the coffee circle. Only a 
tapestried goat’s-hair partition sep- 
arated the women from us, yet we 
were again in a world of men, re- 
moved and apart from all feminine 
disturbances. 

“Bedouin women enjoy a liberty 
unknown in Moslem cities, but in 
desert, as in town, the man remains 
lord and master. 

“My host, Sheik Mitkhal, owned, on 
the desert edge and in neighboring 
oases, many thousand acres of culti- 
vated land, yet not a man of his own 
tribe ever deigned to touch plow or 
sickle. He employed fellaheen, na- 
tive peasants, mostly women, Moslem 
and Christian, for all farm labor. 
His warriors. despised them and 
called them the ‘people of the earth- 
gray faces.’ Old men, litfle boys 
and girls, tended the flocks, camels, 
black goats and sheep. The women 
did all the household and camp work 
—while the only concern of the war- 
rior was his own mount and _ his 
weapons, 


“His was,a life of indolent, prim- 


itive luxury and ease—it must be 
remembered that I was visiting one 
of the wealthiest tribal groups in all 
Arabia—alternated by periods of 
violent activity and unbelievable 
hardship. 

“On ghragzu, as I was to learn 
later from personal experience, they 
go for many days, pursuing or pur- 
sued, with no food except balls of 
dried, crusted camel cheese, 
cient water, ‘snatching an  hour’s 
sleep on the hard ground, shivering 
with cold, for the desert nights are 
bitter even in summer, suffering the 
midday heat often without halt, rid- 
ing day and night to the point of 
exhaustion. 

“But in camp we lolled indolently 
on the rich rugs, gossiping idly, 
listening to tales and songs, rolling 
cigarettes or puffing the nargheela, 
and drinking innumerable thimblefuls 
of black, unsweetened coffee.” 

Mr. Seabrook’s life with Sheik 
Mitkhal was a steady succession of 
fascinatiny experiences, and his book 
is a vivid and faithful record of what 
he did. It is a book that will not be 
laid aside once it has been opened. 
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